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Joun D. Lawson, author and jurist, is Missouri's most celebrated adopted 
son in the field of legal writing. He has practiced law, taught law, and written 
on the law for half a century. His works have both a national and international! 
repute. His book on Contracts is known to every student of American law. 
Dr. Lawson taught in the Law School of the University of Missouri from1891 
to 1916, being Dean of this School from 1903. He is prominent in the Inter- 

ational Law Association, having served as vice-president from the United 
States. He is an honorary LL. D. of the Universities of Missouri and Toronto. 
For years he was editor of the Central Law Journal and of the American Law 
Review. He has been president of the Missouri Bar Association and has served 
as a member of the General Council of the American Bar Association. Since 
his retirement in 1917 he had devoted himself to his greatest work—American 
State Trials, 20 volumes. 





J. B. Powsxut, journalist, is editor and publisher of Millard’s Review, 
Shanghai, China. He is a graduate of the School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, and was instructor in this school for five years. Mr. Powell is 
secretary of the American Chinese Commission and vice-president of Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 


E. M. Vio.errs, author and teacher, is professor of history in the Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College at Kirksville. Professor Vioitette is the author 
of several historical works, his latest compilation being A History of Missouri. 
He has contributed a number of valuable articles to The Missouri Historical 
Review, and has done much in the cause of State history. 


Joun C. Srapet, journalist, is editor and publisher of the Atchison County 
Mail, Rock Port, Mo. He is a graduate of the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


Maovrice Casenave, diplomat, holds the rank of minister plenipotentiary 
in the French diplomatic service. He has held diplomatic posts in Greece, 
China, and Brazil. During the World War, prior to our participation, he rep- 
resented the French Republic in its extensive financial operations in America. 
He is today director-general of French activities in the United States. 


Witiiam G. Bex, a native Missourian, is head of the department of Ger- 
manic languages in the University of North Dakota. His contributions, bro- 
chures and translations relating to German settlements in the United States 
place him among the highest authorities in this line of historical research. His 
translation of ‘‘Duden's Report,”’ lately published in the Review, is regarded 
by scholars as one of the most important contributions to western history that 
has appeared in recent years. 


Joun N. Epwarps (deceased), one of the most widely known journalists of 
Missouri, was a member of Shelby’s expedition to Mexico. He is regarded by 
some competent authorities as having been the greatest master of journalistic 
writing that the State has produced. 
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A CENTURY OF MISSOURI LEGAL 
LITERATURE 


By JOHN D. LAWSON, LL. D. 


The first book printed on the soil of Missouri, and the 
first printed in the English language in the great territory 
west of the Mississippi River is a book of laws. Its title 
page reads: ‘The Laws of the Territory of Louisiana, com- 
prising all those which are now actually in force within the 
Same. Published by Authority. St. Louis (L). Printed 
by Joseph Charless, Printer to the Territory. 1808.” This 
book, therefore, bears the same relation in the history of the 
“art preservative of all arts’’ that the Guttenburg or Mazarin 
Bible, the first book printed from movable type, does to the 
history of printing in Europe, and that the Bay Psalm Book, 
the first book printed in the English Colonies, does to the 
history of printing in America. Of the few copies of this 
book in existence, one is in the Lawson Library of Criminal 
Law and Crimonology. It was once owned by Senator 
Geyer, whose autograph it bears. Henry S. Geyer (1798- 
1859) was not only a United States Senator and Missouri’s 
greatest forensic orator but was according to the historian of 
our Bench and Bar, “‘the greatest lawyer of the Missouri Bar.” 
And he was the first to publish a law book in this state, when 
in 1818 his “Digest of the Laws of Missouri Territory’’ was 
given to the profession.' 

The name that leads all the rest on the roll of Missouri 
legal literature is that of Seymour Dwight Thompson (1842- 
1904), whose reputation was not only national but interna- 
tional. Born in Illinois, the son of a Presbyterian minister, 
he entered the Civil War in an Iowa regiment at the age of 
eighteen and having fought at Shiloh, Vicksburg and 
other great battles, was mustered out of the army as a cap- 

‘His greatest speech was made on the trial of Darnes for murder in St. 
Louis in 1840. See16 Am. St. Tr. An oil portrait of him from life is in the 
Portrait Collection of Judges and Lawyers, of the Law School of the University 


of Missouri. 
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tain, at Memphis in 1866. Obtaining a clerkship in the office 
of a City court he continued his study of law (for he had car- 
ried a copy of Blackstone and Kent in his knapsack during 
his campaigns) and was admitted to the bar in 1869. His 
taste for investigation and writing soon bore fruit in the pub- 
lication of two local works on law and a treatise on “Self 
Defense.’ These attracted the attention of St. Louis pub- 
lishers to which city he removed in 1871 to become editor of 
the Central Law Journal and to carry on his legal writings. 
Associated with Judge Dillon, the founder of the Journal, he 
was appointed a master in Chancery of the Federal Court, 
in which office there came before him during the next five 
years several important cases involving large sums of money 
and from which he earned some handsome fees. He also 
engaged in the practice and I was his first partner, the firm 
being dissolved in 1880 on his election to the St. Louis Court 
of Appeals. But he never ceased to write and before he went 
on the bench four legal works of his came from the press, the 
last of them being his well-known “Law of Negligence,” 
which was spoken of by the reviewer of the day as “a credit 
to the author whose reputation as a legal writer is already 
assured, and an honor to American literature.”” During the 
rest of his life he was a constant writer on legal topics, bulky 
treatises, monographs, addresses before State and National 
Bar Associations, and magazine articles flowed from his pen. 
Should his miscellaneous writings ever be collected, it will 
be found that Judge Thompson was one of the most tireless 
and indefatigable literary workers of his time. 

His labors on the bench did not interrupt him, for while 
a judge he wrote his greatest work, ‘“The Law of Corpora- 
tions,’’—its seven volumes constituting the most extensive 
legal treatise on a single topic ever published in the English 
language. At the time of his death a new edition of his 
“Law of Negligence,” greatly enlarged and to cover six vol- 
umes, was going through the press. Around him during 
these years he had gathered a coterie of young lawyers whom 
he instructed and who were his assistants. I was one of his 
earliest pupils in the art of legal writing, as were Edwin G. 
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Merriam, for many years a prominent railroad attorney, and 
Eugene McQuillan, later a St. Louis judge; so were William P. 
Wade, who became a California judge, Frank W. Peebles, the 
librarian of the St. Louis Law Library Association, and Wil- 
liam L. Murfee, Jr., sometime Dean of the Law School of the 
University of Colorado, the last three now deceased. All of 
these names are entitled to appear in a bibliography of Mis- 
souri Lega! Literature. 

In 1875, Judge Thompson became editor of the Southern 
Law Review, and from 1883 to 1904 he was editor of the 
American Law Review. From 1880 to 1889 he was a lecturer 
in the Law School of the University of Missouri and for sev- 
eral years in the Law School of Northwestern University. 
The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on him 
by the University of Missouri in 1882. On his leaving the 
bench in 1892 he became consulting counsel with a leading 
St. Louis firm, and in 1898 he removed to New York City 
where he combined his literary work with that of a consult- 
ing counsel. 

The, twelve years of his judicial life were his happiest 
ones. His salary as appellate judge assured him a comfort- 
able living. His royalties during these years were very large 
for his reputation was such that he was able to obtain from 
his publishers a higher royalty than that obtained by any 
other legal writer and his books had a very wide sale. He 
was editor of the American Law Review with a salary equal 
to that of a circuit judge and the columns of every law review 
or periodical in the country were open to him at all times and 
at his own price. He was fond of travel and when he trav- 
eled he would see everything there was to see no matter at 
what cost. In his vacations he was across the ocean, often 
before his friends knew that he had left town, and in these 
twelve years he wandered over every part of Europe and a 
part of Asia. He knew the great capitals from London to 
Buda-Pesth and Constantinople and the public men of the 
continent; but he was fond of wandering into unfrequented 
portions of the globe. He had traversed the Siberian rail- 
road to its then terminus. He knew Russia and Denmark 
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and Norway and Sweden as well as he knew England and 
France. He had watched the midnight sun more than once 
from the North Cape and had crossed Iceland on horseback. 

Unlike many of the law books of the present generation 
that are merely digests of judicial utterances, recorded in the 
official reports, all of Judge Thompson’s works express in 
weighty and convincing language his own opinions not only 
as to what the law is on a particular topic but what it ought 
to be. He leads as often as he follows the courts. This was 
his favorite field, and in the preface to his best-known work 
he expresses a doubt whether in the writing of it he was ‘‘ex- 
ercising the dignified office of a commentator or the more 
humble one of a carpenter-joiner of other men’s ideas.” 

The same intellectual bent was characteristic of his judi- 
cial work. He was impatient of precedent; he would reason 
the case from principle. To wander through the musty books 
of the past to find out if some judge of the days of the Tudors 
had decided the question and then to follow this decision 
blindly seemed to him the acme of absurdity. To his mind 
the men of those days were, compared to us, barbarians, not 
further advanced in civilization than the Bulgarians, among 
whom he had traveled; who believed in trial by battle; who 
ate without forks; whose highways swarmed with robbers 
and whose border countries were overrun with bandits; whose 
indifference to human life was appalling; who practiced tor- 
ture and tried and condemned old women as witches; whose 
judges did not allow counsel in criminal cases and whose 
statutes contained scores of capital felonies and atrocious pen- 
alties for even the minor crimes. That the men who lived 
among these conditions should do his thinking and solve for 
him a judicial question he would not hear of; for why should 
he care for the opinion of Coke, who murdered Raleigh, or 
that of Bacon, who bought and sold justice. Hence though 
he was deeply read in the old writers he had no place for their 
opinions if they conflicted with his ideas of justicé and right 
in the lights of the present century. 

To those of his intimate friends—and they were many— 
who more than once were privileged to sit around a table at 
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which he sat and listen to him as he talked of his travels or 
gave his impressions of men whom he had met, or his criti- 
cisms of the historians, the poets and the moralists, this was 
a treat long to be remembered. One thought at once of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson and the Literary Club, for he had the John- 
sonian figure, medium height, burly and slow in movement 
and the Johnsonian deliberation in his speech. His memory 
was extraordinary. He seemed to retain every scrap of in- 
formation he had read and almost in its very words. He 
would quote page after page of Gibbon, of Macaulay, of 
Shakspere, of Milton, of Byron and rarely make a mistake. 
One of his early publishers recalls that when Judge Thompson 
first came to St. Louis the publishing house and partners 
being young and the business small much of the work was done 
by them in the evenings after office hours. Among other things 
they used to direct, fold and prepare for mail, circulars of books 
and the issues of the Central Law Journal. They got to- 
gether often, a little force of partners, clerks and friends, who 
used to sit around a large packing table doing this kind of 
work and seeking social amusement at the same time. One 
of their favorite entertainments was to get Judge Thompson, 
who was too sluggish to do the physical work they were en- 
gaged in, to sit in a chair in the muddle of the room and recite 
to them. One evening he had regaled them with quotations 
from Paradise Lost; some one commented on his memory, 
when he said that to remember Paradise Lost was nothing 
because it was a poem everyone ought to know and that 
everyone ought to appreciate it, but that his memory was 
equally retentive of poems of less reputation and he offered to 
wager that he could then and there repeat the whole of Para- 
dise Regained without any essential variance, though he had 
read it only once several years ago, but he felt sure that he 
retained in his memory the whole poem and would err only 
in a few verbal changes. No one dared to accept his wager, 
so they did not test the matter, but none of them had any 
doubt that he could have made good his boast. And a 
friend of his has related that after listening to Conkling’s 
great speech in the Republican convention in Chicago in 
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1880, Judge Thompson repeated it from memory to an im- 
promptu but admiring audience in the hotel the same even- 
ing with strict fidelity to the text. 

John F. Dillon (1831-1912), Federal Judge of this Circuit 
and founder of the Central Law Journal, wrote a great work 
on ‘Municipal Corporations.”” The fame of this and of an- 
other on ‘“‘Municipal Bonds’”’ resulted in a call from the finan- 
cial interests in New York City where he became counsel to 
some of the largest corporations. His successor, George W. 
McCrary (1835-1890), who had been a member of Congress 
and Secretary of War, wrote on ‘“‘The Law of Elections.”” Two 
other Missouri Federal judges, Amos M. Thayer (1841-1905) 
and Gustavus A. Finklenburg (1837-1908), wrote respectively 
on “Jurisdiction of Federal Courts” and ‘‘Practice in Appellate 
Proceedings.” The State Supreme judges have contributed 
little to jurisprudence outside of their opinions in the official 
reports. Thomas A. Sherwood (1831-1918), who sat on that 
bench for thirty years, wrote a commentary on “Criminal 
Law;” John L. Thomas on “Constructive Contempt” and 
“Frauds in the Mails; W. V. N. Bay (1818-1894), after he 
left the bench, became the historian of the Bench and Bar of 
Missouri; and David Wagner (1826-1903) published several 
annotated editions of the Missouri Statutes. The only work 
which achieved a national reputation from the pen of a State 
Supreme Court Judge was that of Judge Philemon Bliss (1814- 
1889) on “Code Pleading.”” He was the first Dean of the 
Law School of the University of Missouri. Alexander Martin 
(1833-1902), the second Dean of the Law School, wrote a 
learned work on ‘“‘Common Law Pleading,” and Dr. William 
G. Hammond (1829-1894), Dean of the Law School of Wash- 
ington University, was undoubtedly the most scholarly of 
the many editors, English and American, of ‘‘Blackstone’s 
Commentaries.” Another legal treatise, showing rare learning 
and scholarship is ‘“The Foundations of Legal Liability” of 
Thomas A. Street, formerly a Professor in the Law School of 
the University of Missouri, but now one of the justices of 
the Supreme Court of the Philippines. 

Missouri claims as an adopted son, the editor of the 
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most extensive and complete compilation of the common and 
statutory law of the English-speaking peoples. William 
Mack (LL. B. Univ. of Mo. 1887, LL. D. 1914), after practic- 
ing law in this state for some time, went to California as an 
assistant editor of the ‘““American Decisions.”’ In the nine- 
ties, he removed to New York and became editor-in-chief of 
the ‘American Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure,” popu- 
larly quoted as Cyc. and is today editor-in-chief of that mon- 
umental work, Corpus Juris. 

Charles F. Beach, who removed to France to practice law 
there, wrote on ‘Monopolies and Trusts,’’ and Joel Prentiss 
Bishop (1814-1901), the well-known Boston author, published 
his work on “Contracts” in St. Louis. The writings of Fred- 
erick H. Bacon on “Insurance Law” are well known to and 
well thought of by the lawyers of all the states. Charles D. 
Drake (1811-1892), after whom one of our State Constitutions 
is popularly named, who was a United States Senator and 
afterwards Chief Justice of the Court of Claims, was the 
author of an authoritative work on ‘‘Attachment,” and the 
“Void Judicial Sales’’ of Abraham S. Freeman, the editor of 
American Decisions, was published in St. Louis, as was that 
on ‘‘Expert Testimony” by Henry Wade Rogers, Dean of the 
Yale Law School and now a Federal Judge. William B. Hale 
(LL. B., Univ. of Mo. 1890) has written on “Bailments,”’ 
“Torts” and ‘‘Damages,”’ and William M. Murfree, Sr., the 
father of George Egbert Craddock, the novelist, wrote sev- 
eral treatises on law topics. Henry E. Mills, a St. Louis 
lawyer, wrote on ‘Eminent Domain,” as has Alexander H. 
Robbins, editor of the Central Law Journal, on ‘American 
Advocacy” and “Conflict of Laws.’’ Christopher G. Tiede- 
man (1851-1918) was a voluminous writer on law, and one of 
his works, ‘‘A Treatise on Real Property,’’ achieved a wide 
reputation and had an enormous sale. Most of his books 
were written while a Professor in the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. In 1891 he removed to New York where 
he died. James A. Webb, a St. Louis practitioner, wrote on 
several legal subjects, and the works of J. Gabriel Woerner 
(1826-1900), Probate Judge of St. Louis for many years, be- 
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came authority on the subjects of ‘‘Administration’’ and 
“Guardianship” in all the Courts. Edward J. White (LL. B., 
Univ. of Mo. 1891) has written valuable treatises on ‘‘Rail- 
road Law” and ‘‘Mining Law,”’ and as a sort of relief from 
these dry topics as explored the ‘“‘Law in Shakespeare’ and 
“Legal Antiquities.’’ He is now general counsel of one of the 
great railroads of the west. Frederick N. Judson (1845- 
1919), for many years one of the leaders of the St. Louis Bar 
and a prominent figure in State and National affairs, wrote 
largely on ‘Taxation,’ especially from a Constitutional 
standpoint. 

_ These comprise the authors and the books on law and 
jurisprudence in general, and whose names and writings are 
known throughout the land. The list of writers on local 
subjects is much longer. At its head we must place Everett 
W. Pattison (1839-1919). A native of Maine, after the Civil 
War where he had been a captain in a Massachusetts regi- 
ment, he began the practice of law in St. Louis and continued 
it until his death. But he soon began his compilation of 
“Missouri Decisions’ and his “Digests’’ became the vade 
mecum of Missouri lawyers for more than thirty years. He 
likewise wrote several works on the local law. Henry S. 
Kelley (1832-1911) did similar work on “Criminal Law,”’ 
“Practice,” ‘‘Probate Law” and “Justices’ Courts.”’ So has 
Eugene McQuillan on “Missouri Pleading and Practice,’’ and 
“Municipal Corporations.” The bibliography at the end of 
this article will show the large number of writers and books 
on Missouri law. 

Indeed, from the establishment of the firm of Soule, 
Thomas and Wentworth (now the F. H. Thomas Law Book 
Company) in St. Louis in the early seventies, that city has 
been famous as a law book publishing centre. Today the 
only law periodicals of general circulation in this country are 
edited and published there—the American Law Review, 
founded at Boston in 1867 and removed to St. Louis in 1883, 
and the Central Law Journal, founded there in 1873. These 
two magazines have seen in the half century of their exist- 
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ence more than a score of others in all the large cities from 
Boston to San Francisco born and die. 

At the Louisiana Purchase Exposition the University 
of Missouri Law School’s exhibit, for which it received a 
medal, was of the books on Law and Jurisprudence written 
by teachers in and graduates of the school. The number was 
over one hundred, not exceeded, in volume at least, by the 
oldest law schools in the land. One of the most extensive 
and complete law libraries in the country is that of the St. 
Louis Law Library Association, founded in 1838 by leading 
members of the St. Louis bar whose names are preserved in 
the dedication of the first edition of Judge Thompson’s 
“Negligence,” but whose real creator was Arba N. Crane 
(1834-1904). A native of Vermont and graduate of Harvard 
he came to St. Louis in 1856 and soon became a partner of 
Roswell M. Field, the father of Eugene Field, the poet. It 
was this firm that brought suit for the freedom of Dred Scott, 
a litigation that became part of our Nation’s history. For 
nearly forty years as director and president, Mr. Crane de- 
voted most of his hours to the building of this storehouse of 
legal information and research. Another large law library is 
that of the University of Missouri, which within the past 
twelve years has been enriched by the endowment by Wil- 
liam K. Bixby, Esq., of St. Louis of the Lawson Library of 
Criminal Law and Criminology. Here is being collected all 
published works on these subjects, and its existence has made 
possible the publication now in its thirteenth volume of 
‘‘American State Trials,’’ which will do for American history 
what ‘‘Howeli’s State Trials” and the Causes Celebres have 
done for England and France. 
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Citations, 1894. 

Herron, W. W.—Pattison’s Missouri Form Book, 1912; Kel- 
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ley’s Justice Practice, 1913; Texas Citations, 2 vols., 1903; Texas 
Probate Guide, 1910. 

Hill, B. A.—Liberty and Law, 1873, 1880. 

Hinton, E. W.—Cases on Pleading Under Modern Codes, 
1906; Cases on Evidence, 1919. 

Hirschl, A. J.—Fraternities and Societies, 1883. 

Hitcheock, H.—Constitutional Development, 1890. 

Houck, L.—Editor, Reprint Missouri Reports, vols. 1-15, 
1821-1852. 

Hunter, B.—Index to Missouri Reports. 

Jameson, W. D.—Overruled Cases, 1901. 

Jones, H. M.—Missouri Supreme Court Reports, 9 vols., 
1855-1862; Laws of St. Louis County, 1861. 

Judson, F. N.—Inadequacy of Remedies of Stockholders, 
1888; Liberty of Contract, 1891; Taxation, State and Federal, 
1917, 1919; Taxation in Missouri, 1901. 

Jury, J. G.—Pleading and Practice Forms, 1911. 

Kelley, H. S.—Missouri Criminal Law and Practice, 1876, 
1880, 1892, 1913; Missouri Justices and Constables, 1876, 1881, 
1890, 1913; Missouri Probate Guide, 1871, 1884, 1913. 

Key, W. C.—Missouri Overruled, Reversed and Criticized 
Cases, 1898. 

Krum, C. H.—Ordinances of St. Louis, 1893. 

Krum, J. M.—Missouri Justice, 1845; Charles Lyons Case, 
1846; Ordinances of St. Louis, 1850. 

Lawson, J. D.—Contracts of Common Carriers, 1880; Usages 
and Customs, 1881; Hints on Advocacy, 1882; Index Digest, Cen- 
tral Law Journal, 1880; Concordance of Words and Phrases, 1883; 
Expert and Opinion Evidence, 1883, 1900; Principles of Equity, 
1884; Leading Cases Simplified, 3 vols., 1882; Presumptive Evi- 
dence, 1885, 1899; Insanity asa Defense, 1884; Defenses to Crime, 
5 vols., 1886, 1892; Rights, Remedies and Practice, 7 vols., 1891; 
Digest Nevada Reports, 1892; American Law of Contracts, 1893, 
1905; American Law of Bailments, 1895; Cases on Personal Prop- 
erty, 1896; American State Trials, 1912-1921; Editor, Central Law 
Journal, 1878-1882; Cases on Quasi Contracts, 1905; Editor, Amer- 
ican Law Review, 1910-1916; Associate Ed., Journal of Criminol- 
ogy, 1911-1915. 

Lee, J. M.—Kelley’s Criminal Law, 1913. 

Lewis, E. A.—Missouri Appeal Reports, 7 vols,, 1888-1889. 

Loeb, Isidor, and Shoemaker, Floyd C.—Journal Missouri 
Constitutional Convention of 1875, 2 vols., 1920. 

Luster, L.—Missouri Appeal Reports. 

McBride, P. H.—Missouri Supreme Court Reports, 1 vol., 
1821-1827. 
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McCrary, G. W.—Reports, Eighth Circuit, 1883; American 
Election Law, 1875, 1880, 1887. 

McCullough, J. S.—Missouri Statutes Construed, 1892; Stat- 
utes Annotated, 1898, 1902. 

McGary, W. L.—Common Law and Code Pleading, 1875. 

McGruder, M. A.—Laws of Commerce, 1904. 

MeQuillan, E.—Digest Missouri Reports, 1889; Missouri 
Pleading and Practice, 1892; Municipal Ordinances, 1904, 2 vols.; 
Missouri Practice in Cireuit Courts, 2 vols., 1907; Municipal Cor- 
porations, 6 vols., 1913; Instructions to Juries, 1906; Annotated 
Code of St. Louis, 1901; Murfree on Sheriffs, 1890; Forms of Code 
Pleading, 1909. 

Mack, W.—Digest of Railroad Law, 8 vols., 1898; Editor, Cyc. 
of Law and Practice; Editor Corpus Juris. 

Martin, A.—Laws of St. Louis County, 1861; Editor, Ameri- 
can Law Register, vols. 5-15; Civil Procedure at Common Law, 
1290; Equity Cases, 1902. 

Martindale, W. B.—Conveyancing, 1881, 1889; Abstracts of 
Title, 1885, 1890. 

Maxey, E.—International Law, 1906. 

Menteer, A. J.—Catalogue, Law Department Missouri State 
Library, 1915. 

Merrill, S. S.— Mandamus, 1892. 

Merriam, E. G.—Juries, 1881. 

Metcalfe, L. S., Jr.—Martindale’s Conveyancing, 1889; Mar- 
tindale’s Abstracts, 1890; Editor, Central Law Journal, 1890-1900; 
Index to Central Law Journal, 1891. 

Mierson, M.—Whittelsey’s Missouri Form Book, 1880. 

Mills, H. E.—Eminent Domain, 1879, 1888. 

Mills, L.—Lands of Five Civilized Tribes, 1919. 

Missouri Bar Association Reports, 1878-1920. 

Mister, J. F.—Missouri Appeal Reports, 16 vols., 1885-1888. 

Morison, J. H. S.—Pleading and Forms, 1907. 

Mullinix, F. C.—Wit, Wisdom and Philosophy of Judge 
Lamm, 1918. 

Murfree, Wm. L., Sr.—Justices of the Peace, 1886; Official 
Bonds, 1885; Sheriffs, 1890; Editor, Central Law Journal, 1884- 
1886. 

Murfree, Wm. L., Jr.—Law of Foreign Corporations, 1893; 
Digest Missouri Appeal Reports, vols. 1-14; Editor, Central Law 
Journal, 1887-1890; Notes to Missouri Revised Statutes, 1879; 
Digest Pacific Reporter, 1888; Index Digest, Central Law Jour- 
nal, i885. 

Myer, W. G.—Digest Texas Reports, 1879; Federal Decisions, 
1884; Index to Illinois Reports, 1882; Index to Missouri Reports, 
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1875; Index to U. S. Supreme Court Reports, 1878; Vested Rights, 
1891; Supplement to Missouri Statutes, 1877; Code Pleading and 
Practice, 1879; Index Tennessee Reports, 1882; Whittelsey’s Mis- 
souri Practice, 1876; Constitution Annotated, 1875. 

Napton, W. B.—Missouri Supreme Court Reports, 1 vol., 
1835-1837; Missouri Statutes, 1845. 

North, J. W.—Missouri Appeal Reports, 13 vols., 1890-1900. 

Pattison, E. W.—Digest Missouri Reports, 1872, 1895, 1899, 
1909; Missouri Form Book, 1890, 1912; Code Pleadings, 1912; 
Forms of Missouri Pleading, 1891, 1912; Ordinances of St. Louis, 
1871; Criminal Instructions, 1902. 

Peebles, F. W.—St. Louis Public School Laws, 1887. 

Pettibone, E.—Missouri Revised Laws, 1825. 

Pierce, J. O.—Fraudulent Mortgages of Merchandise, 1883. 

Pitts, J. F.—Index to Missouri Reports, 1900. 

Post, T. A.—Missouri Supreme Court Reports, 23 vols., 1867- 
1877. 

Price, C.—Insurance Laws of Missouri, 1875. 

Primm, W.—St. Louis Ordinances, 1836; Carondelet Ordi- 
nances, 1862. 

Pritchett, M.—Missouri Appeal Reports. 

Purdy, J. H.—Index to Supplement Wagner’s Statutes, 1877. 

Rader, P. S.—Missouri Supreme Court Reports, 14 vols., 
1896-1900. 

Rassieur, L.—St. Louis Public School Laws, 1897. 

Ream, M. V.—Valmear’s Code of Ethics, 1886. 

Rex, B. F.—Notaries’ Manual, 1882, 1889, 1892, 1913. 

Reynolds, G. D.—Insurance Laws of Missouri, 1879. 

Robards, W. A.—Missouri Supreme Court Reports, 2 vols., 
1848-1850. 

Robbins, A. H.—American Advocacy, 1913; Conflict of Laws, 
1915; Editor, Central Law Journal, 1900-1920. 

Roberts, V. H.—Cases on Extraordinary Legal Remedies, 
1905. 

Rogers, H. W.—Expert Testimony, 1883, 1890. 

Rombauer, E. R.—Revised Ordinances of St. Louis, 1912. 

Rosskopf, H. A.—Instructions to Juries, 1916. 

Rutledge, N. S.—Municipal Corporation Law, 1895. 

Shackelford, D. W.—Missouri Criminal Code Annotated, 
1895. 

Scott, W.—Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1845. 

Scott, H. W.—Distinguished American Lawyers, 1891. 

Sears, J. H.—Corporations, 1910; Trust Company Law, 1917; 
Trust Estates as Business Corporations, 1912, 1921; Effective Sub- 
stitutes for Business Corporations, 1911. 
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Sherwood, A.—Remedy-by Injunction, 1895. 

Sherwood, T. A.—Commentaries on Criminal Law, 1907. 

Shoemaker, Floyd C., and Loeb, Isidor—Journal of Missouri 
Constitutional Convention of 1875, 2 vols., 1920. 

Silvers, E. B.—Examination of Missouri Titles, 1911. 

Skinker, T. K.—Missouri Supreme Court Reports, 15 vols., 
1877-1883. 

Smith, S. K.—Theory and Principles of Law, 1885. 

Smith, M. R.—Missouri Appeal Reports, 21 vols., 1899, 1903. 

Smith, G. E.—Catalogue, Law Department Missouri State 
Library, 1915. 

Stark, C. B.—Missouri Digest, 1886. 

Street, T. A.—Federal Equity Practice, 3 vols., 1909; Foun- 
dations of Legal Liability, 3 vols., 1906. 

Stringfellow, B. F.—Missouri Supreme Court Reports, 3 vols., 
1845-1848. 

Sullivan, M. J.—Revised Ordinances of St. Louis, 1881, 1887. 

Thayer, A. M.—Jurisdiction of Federal Courts, 1914. 

Thomas, J. L.—Constructive Contempt, 1904; Frauds and 
Lotteries in the Mails, 1903. 

Thompson, G. A.—Business Trusts, 1920. 

Thompson, S. D.—Carriers of Passengers, 1880; Negligence, 
2 vols., 1880, 5 vols, 1915; Charging the Jury, 1880; Private Cor- 
porations, 6 vols., 1895; Editor, Central Law Journal, 1875-1878; 
Editor, Southern Law, Review, 1875; Editor, American Law Re- 
view, 1876-1890; Electricity, 1891; Homesteads and Exemptions, 
1878; Officers of Corporations, 1879; Stockholders in Corpora- 
tions, 1879; Trials, Civil and Criminal, 2 vols., 1888; Unreported 
Tennessee Cases, 1870; Bankrupt Act, 1878; Juries, 1882; Ten- 
nessee Statutes, 1873; Self Defense, 1875. 

Tiedeman, C. G.—Real Property, 1884, 1892, 1906; Commer- 
cial Paper, 1887; Equity Jurisprudence, 1893; Police Power, 1886, 
2 vols., 1900; Municipal Corporations, 1894; Sales, 1891; Unwrit- 
ten Constitution of the United States, 1890; Select Cases on Real 
Property, 1897; Bills and Notes, 1898. 

Tillson, C. H.—Revised Ordinances of St. Louis, 1861. 

Torrey, J. L.—Notes to Missouri Revised Statutes, 1879. 

Wade, W. P.—Attachment and Garnishment, 2 vols., 1886; 
Notice, 1878, 1886; Mining Law, 1882; Retroactive Laws, 1880. 

Wagner, D.—Missouri Statutes, 1870, 1872. 

Wallace, T. B.—Pattison’s Forms, 1912; Pattison’s Code 
Pleading, 1912. 

Watts, M. F.—Corporation Laws of Missouri, 1883, 1903. 

Webb, J. A.—Burrell on Assignments; Pollock on Torts, 1894; 
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Elevators, 1895, 1905; Usury, 1899; Digest Tennessee Reports, 
4 vols. 

Webb, B. R.—Record of Title, 1890. 

Wells, R. M.—Reform in Pleading in Missouri, 1849. 

Wheless, J.—Tenn. Citations, 1913; Laws of Mexico in Eng- 
lish, 2 vols., 1910; Commercial Laws of Brazil, 1920. 

White, E. J.—Law in Shakespeare, 1913; Legal Antiquities, 
1913; Mines and Mining, 1903; Personal Injuries in Mines, 1905; 
Personal] Injuries on Railroads, 2 vols., 1909. 

White, J. T.—Mu§ssouri Appeal Reports, 38 vols., 1903-1909. 

Whittlesey, C. C.—Missouri Supreme Court Reports, 10 vols., 
1862-1867; Missouri Form Book, 1857; Missouri Practice, 1870, 
1876. 

Williams, C. P.—Jurisdiction and Practice of Federal Courts, 
1917. 

Winslow, A.—Annotated Code of Procedure, 1879. 

Wislizenus, F. A.—Trusts and Trustees, 1896. 

Wislzenus, A. E.—Digest Federal Reporter, 1887; Digest 
Northwest Reporter, 1888. 

Woerner, J. G.—Administration, 1889, 1913; Guardianship, 
1897; St. Louis Ordinances, 1866. 

Woerner, W. F.—Revised St. Louis Code, 1907. 

Worth, G. C.—Missouri Statute Citations, 1895. 
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MISSOURIANS IN CHINA 


By J. B. Powell. 


A Missouri Society in China, composed of 122 former 
residents of the State of Missouri, was organized in Shanghai 
on January 24, 1920. The officers elected were as follows: 


President....... Dr. J. T'. Proctor (Monroe City and Kansas 
City) 

Vice-President. .N. E. Lurton (St. Louis) 

Secretary....... Don D. Patterson (Macon and Kansas City) 

Treasurer......H. H. Tinch (Bethany) 


iy . B. Powell (Columbia and Hannibal) 
Committee. ...{ Arthur Bassett (Paris) 
|F. J. White (Kansas City) 


The constitution which was adopted contains the follow- 
ing items regarding the purposes of the Missouri Society in 
China: 


1. To bring Missourians in China into closer touch with each 
other. 

2. To encourage more Missourians to come to China for 
business and professional work. 

3. To encourage Chinese students to attend Missouri col- 
leges and universities for their higher education. 

4. To impress upon the people of the State of Missouri the 
importance of extending American trade and influence in 
China. 

5. To work in co-operation with Missourians in other for- 
eign countries to accomplish the objects outlined above. 

6. To organize and concentrate public opinion at home to 
the end that the American Government may develop a 
fixed and continuous policy toward China and Far East- 
ern affairs. 

7. To promote publicity in the metropolitan and country 
press of Missouri in order that there may be a fuller 
understanding on the part of the newspaper editors as 
to the importance of the developments on the Pacific 
Ocean that have a vital bearing on the future of Amer- 
ica and the peace of the world. 

8. To give full publicity at home regarding the constructive 
work and enterprises of Missourians in China. 
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There are approximately 8,000 Americans who are now 
making their homes in China, and it is needless to state that 
the Missourians are receiving many compliments on their en- 
terprise in being the first state to organize an association. 
Both the California and Kansas delegations are now working 
on similar organizations. 

Elsewhere in connection with this article appears a list 
of all the members of the Missouri Society. From this list 
it will be seen that Missourians are engaged in practically 
every line of enterprise in the great Chinese Republic. Mis- 
sionary work claims the largest number with teaching a close 
second. Of the various branches of missionary enterprise, 
the Shanghai College, built and almost entirely financed by 
Missourians, stands out as one of the great constructive enter- 
prises in China, not only of Missourians, but of Americans 
in general. 

Shanghai College is a missionary school for Chinese. It 
is located at Shanghai and is the first group of foreign-style 
buildings that greet the visitor to China. The buildings and 
campus are located on the banks of the Whangpoo River, a 
few miles from the great Yangtsze River that flows through 
the heart of the Chinese nation. The school was founded in 
1806 and the corner-stone of the main building bears the 
name of Mr. E. W. Stephens of Columbia, who was here at 
the dedication. The faculty contains fourteen American 
teachers and twelve Chinese teachers. Its students to the 
number of approximately 500 come from fourteen of China’s 
eighteen provinces. There are nineteen college and residen- 
tial buildings and the complete plans call for provisions for 
800 Chinese students. Some idea of the tremendous growth 
of the institution may be gained from the fact that ten years 
ago it had less than forty students. Courses are provided 
for the teaching, ministry, journalism, business, medical, 
chemical and other lines. Twelve of its graduates are now 
in America pursuing higher educations and fitting themselves 
for the modern problems of new China. The tremendous 
development of the Shanghai College is a pretty good index 
as to what is teking place all over China. China changed 
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from an absolute monarchy to a republic about ten years ago 
and new China is largely being modeled on America. Money 
invested in Shanghai College and the hundreds of other sim- 
ilar institutions scattered over China, practically all of which 
are staffed by Americans, will do more in the promotion of the 
future peace of the world and especially of the Pacific than all 
of the navies, armies and leagues of nations. 

There is one other phase of the work of Missourians in 
China that is of general interest and that is in journalism. 
Mr. Thomas F. Millard, a native of Rolla and a graduate of 
the University of Missouri, easily ranks as the father of Amer- 
ican journalism in China. He was founder of the China 
Press, the American daily newspaper in China, and although 
not now connected with the publication, the paper is doing 
much to keep the American influence alive in the Orient. 
In 1917 he added to the American press, a weekly political, 
commercial and financial journal in the form of Millard’s 
Review. This journal, while printed in the English language 
has gained the most extensive circulation of any journal of 
its character in the entire Orient. 

Mr. J. B. Powell is now editor and manager of the Review. 
Don D. Patterson is business manager, and Miss Margaret 
Powell is local editor. In addition to his active journalistic 
work, Mr. Millard is also the author of more than a half 
dozen standard books dealing with China and the Japanese 
problem. He came to China at the time of the Russo-Jap- 
anese war as correspondent for the New York Herald and the 
Daily News of London. In the recent investigation of the 
Shantung Question by the Foreign Relations Committee of 
Congress, Mr. Millard was an expert witness and his testi- 
mony is said to have been more effective in opening the eyes 
of the American people as to the real conditions in the Orient 
and especially as to the menace of modern militaristic Japan, 
than the testimony of any other person. He was in Paris at 
the Peace Conference and acted as the unofficial adviser to 
the Chinese Delegation. 

Since the American Government is now stationing a 
large section of the fleet in the Pacific, it is of interest to know 
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that Captain Thomas A. Kearney, commander of the sec- 
tion of the fleet stationed on the China coast, is a native of 
Springfield, Mo. Major Arthur Bassett of Paris, who came 
to China originally as United States District Attorney of the 
United States Court for China, is now legal adviser to the 
British-American Tobacco Company. He volunteered for 
service in the war and was stationed at Tientsin as judge- 
advocate with the American Expeditionary Forces and was 
retired with the rank of Major. 

It is, of course, impossible, in the space available to give 
full details regarding the work of all the Missourians in China. 
There is a dental firm in Shanghai composed of W. Rector 
Smith of Macon, and W. J. Isenman of St. Louis, that for 
years has been the leading firm of dental surgeons in China. 
There are dozens of Missourians such as Mr. Peyton Ste- 
phens of Columbia, who for years have worked as mission- 
aries among the Chinese at interior points, whose experiences 
would fill a book. We can sum it all up by saying that these 
former Missourians, although living on the opposite side of the 
world from the home state, are still loyal to Missouri and to 
America and each and every one is doing his or her part in 
promoting American interests and making the world a little 
safer for democracy. 


MISSOURIANS IN CHINA 


Name Home Address China Address Business 
Roger D. Arnold..........Kansas City....... Taiyuanfu......... Y. M. C. A. 
Mrs. J. P. Babcock. ....... INS 6:0.5-0-45-0-c0d Soochow. .........Standard Oil Co. 
Mrs. J. H. Baldwin........ Saree Shanghai.......... Wife, Dr. 
Arthur Bassett............ Paris, Monroe Co.. .Shanghai.......... B. A. T. Co. 
Miss Jeannette Beall....... Kansas City....... EG wie d i maacien Missionary doctor. 
Mrs. A. H. Birkel..........St. Joseph......... a Missionary. 
Miss Mary Blackford......St. Louis.......... Huchow, Che...... Missionary. 
EE TT AEE Y. M.C. A. 
Neil Burgess Boone........ Columbia.......... : | Ee Missionary 
pT rere . sy tig wietdia marerd Teacher 
J. Warner Brown.......... Slater, Saline Co... .Canton Missionary 
Mrs. J. Warner Brown..... Kansas City....... MI cis eve cceea Missionary 
SS ee Clinton. . -Shanghai.......... Standard Oil Co 
Winfred Bryan Cole....... Belgrade.......... Hinghwa.......... Missionary 
Miss Bess Combs.......... St. Joneph......... Sungkiang......... Missionary 
Frank H. Connely......... as: eee Missionary. 

Mrs. Jessie M. Crane...... Appleton City.....Shanghai.......... Wife, Mr. 


John Wallis Creighton...... Creighton......... Rags « dciaiwe-at Teacher. 
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MISSOURIANS IN CHINA—Continued. 


Miss Ethel L. Davis 


Ernest Victor Jones 


Miss Florence Jones 
Stanley W. Kintigh 


Miss Martha E. Pyle 
Miss E. Ramsbottom 








China Address Business 


Taian, Sung....... Missionary 
Soochow.......... Teaching 
ES ss cessvvas Teaching. 
Nanking.......... Teaching 
RA Se Missionary. 
Weihsien.......... Missionary doctor 
Ss Guaseweser Teaching. 
EL Kook uaiee cus 
| er Dentist 
EE. 4, nae e's Teaching 

\ SR Ga wna'e' sean Nurse. 
pT Re Teaching 
ee Missionary 


Ningpo............ Standard Oil Co. 

Shanghai.......... U. S. Marshal 

Chinkiang......... Son of C.C.Marriott. 

Chinkiang......... Missionary 

Chinkiang......... Missionary 

Shanghai.......... Journalist. 

Suchien, Ku....... Teaching. 

Sutchien, Ku...... Tea 

RE cigiss vi od Medical doctor: 

eee Religious Education. 

Shanghai.......... Missionary Teacher. 
ae Es 

Kashing, Che...... Hospital business. 

CIES hivcnee cece Missionary. 


“ER AAs ee Shanghai..........Ne ; 

Shanghai.......... Medical doctor. 

Univ. of Missouri.. .Peking............ Y. M.C. A 
Shanghai.......... Newspaper 
Shanghai.......... Newspaper. 
Shanghai.......... Financier and law- 

yer. 

Shanghai.......... Missionary admn. 
Shanghai.......... 


Eo $4404 0e0ee Missionary. 
Tsingtso...........Cornabe, Eckford 
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MISSOURIANS IN CHINA—Continued. 


Name Home Address China Address Business. 
Wesley M. Smith.......... I. indo cxwne Changchow, Ku... . Missionary. 
W. Rector Smith.......... RS cae s raadt Shanghai.......... Dental Surgeon. 
By WD owocdacececes Kansas City....... I wn no caeae Y. M. C. A. 
Selden P. Spencer, Jr.......St. Louis.......... Shek Lung......... Teaching. 
Miss Nina M. Stallings.....Mexico............ Soochow.......... Teaching. 
Miss Clara E. Steyer....... Mountain Grove. . .Huchow, Che...... Teaching. 
Howard P. Stephens. ...... cnc occ Ans wok vecsan Shipping. 
M. Q. Stevenson...........Parkville.......... RS Missionary. 
Mrs. M. Q. Stevenson...... NY 6094-00 es aig a «kenge Missionary. 
fk Se eee Bethany... 2.0000 Shanghai.......... Standard Oil Co. 
Mrs. E. E. Walline........Ashland........... ss Missionary. 
Ralph M. White........... Kingston.......... Soochow.......... Teaching. 
Francis J. White...... ...-Kansas City....... a Teaching. 
Mrs. Sterling, W. Whitener.. Rockville.......... Nanking.......... Missionary. 
Miss Hester Yates......... Williamsburg. .....Shanghai.......... Missionary. 


Cyril L. Beard............ St. Louis.......... US oe ceccseen Private U. S. Inf. 
Albert Benick............. St. Joseph......... Tientsin...........Private U.S. Inf. 
Carl H. Brooks............ RS vice eaeas . sae eeey” Private U. S. Inf. 
Claude L. Brock...........St. Louis.......... Mb ecsceceet Private U. S. Inf. 
Howell W. Dean........... Fordland.......... re Private U. S. Inf. 
Palmer A. Ferguson........ Fredericktown. ....Tientsin........... 1st Sergeant. 
George D. Henley.........St. Charles........ DEG i.duu eoeleeus U.S. M. C 
Thomas E. Herrell......... Advance.......... arene Private U. S. Inf. 


Thomas A. Kearney... ....Springfield.........U.S.S.Wilmington. . Captain. 


Oe eee ee RE Soldier, U. S. Inf. 
Charles W. Lasweli........ Hannibal.......... ee Marine Detachment. 
Donald J. Lowe........... 5 ere Ee Private, U. S. Inf. 
Ges ca vccccdcveces ee WE sé vc ccnews Soldier, U. S. Inf. 
Charles W. Nye........... Norborne..........Tientsin........... Soldier, U. S. Inf. 
Elmer O. Schaublin........ Ava, Douglas Co...Tientsin........... Soldier, U. S. Inf. 
Ruben G. Smith........... Caruthersville......Teintsin........... Soldier, U. S. Inf. 
Charles O. La Tourette..... Hume, Bates Co... .Peking............ Marine Detachment. 
Royal B. Valentine. .......Unionville......... EE woes o:0080 an Marine Detachment. 
NT aii 's dcee wh Woda Reese Re awe an WING Sec ccceses Private, U. S. Inf. 
SINE, 6 kc didicccsccvadeweeewned a Private, U.S. Inf. 
EE IS 8 cso vaceiasnc-0X6 keep bekecenel a Private, U. S. Inf. 
WEIS «ov s duneicdavdeeees coaseuel a Private, U. S. Inf. 
he ae i cb ce doweadantenedobe carl I tse ceseed Private, U. S. Inf. 
NS Oc iiia a vidxalnntteeeewseodsieten Ss votes aeen Private, U. S. Inf. 
eee gat A oragt ees _ Private, U. S. Inf. 


ie toes Tientsin...........Private, U. S. Inf. 
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THE MISSOURI AND MISSISSIPPI RAIL- 
ROAD DEBT. 


By E. M. Violette. 


SECOND ARTICLE 


EARLY JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


Now that we have completed our survey of the county 
and township subscriptions to the capital stock of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Railroad Company, we are ready to 
turn to the efforts of the bondholders to get their bonds re- 
deemed by the authorities that had issued them. 

The first efforts of the bondholders were directed towards 
forcing the county courts to levy a special tax in addition to 
the tax af 1/20 of 1% (that is, five cents on the $100) which 
had been provided for in the charter of the company. The 
county courts of the five counties that made subscriptions 
levied the 1/20 of 1% regularly every year following their 
subscriptions down to the time when final arrangements were 
made for settling the matter. Moreover, some of the county 
courts levied more than 1/20 of 1% for several years after the 
subscriptions were made. In Knox County, for instance, the 
levy in 1868 was 3/10 of 1% (30 cents on the $100); in 1869, 
the same; in 1870, 1/3 of 1%; in 1872, % of 1%; in 1873, 4 
of 1%; in 1875, 34 of 1%."! In Howard County the levy 
from 1870 to 1875 was annually 1% or more,'” and in 
Macon County it was 1/5 of 1% in 1871."% But this extra 
levy in Macon County was quite insufficient to meet the 
interest on the bonds, and as the Macon County court 
refused to impose one that would be adequate, Robert Aull 
and Isaac J. Pollard, two of the Macon County bondholders, 
brought suit in the Macon County circuit court to compel 





11From the bill of exceptions in the Knoz County vs. Harshman case, U. 8. 
Supreme Court, October Term, 1889, pp. 22-27. 

12:Howard County Records, XV, 311; XVI, 120; and XVIII, 106. 
11sMacon County Records, E, 515, 637. 
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the county court to do so.“ The Macon County circuit 
court refused to grant the writ of mandamus and the bond- 
holders appealed to the Supreme Court of Missouri. This 
court affirmed the decision of the Macon County circuit 
court at the March term, 1874, on the ground that the county 
courts have power to levy taxes only as are granted by stat- 
ute, and as the statute under which the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi Railroad Company had been chartered and the Macon 
County court had subscribed to its capital stock, had pro- 
vided for a special tax of only 1/20 of 1%, the county court 
of Macon County had no right to levy an additional special 
tax.1 

Failing to get relief by way of a special tax, the bond- 
holders now undertook to force the counties to pay out of 
their general funds whatever might still be due them after 
the application of the funds raised thru the levy of the special 
tax of 1/20 of 1%. William A. Johnston, one of the Clark 
County bondholders, therefore brought suit on his bonds in 
June, 1874, and on obtaining judgment for $8,606.64, he ap- 
plied for a writ of mandamus in the United States Circuit 
Court to force the Clark County court to pay the balance of 
the judgment remaining unpaid out of the general fund of 
the county. The United States Circuit Court, however, re- 
fused to grant the writ on the ground that the bondholders 
were entitled to recover from no other fund than that which 
was raised by the special levy of 1/20 of 1%.'% The case 
was then taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Supreme Court reversed the Circuit Court in Oc- 
tober, 1877 term and decided that the bonds of a county are 
debts of the county as fully as any other of its liabilities, and 
that for any balance remaining due on account of the prin- 
cipal or interest after the application thereto of the proceeds 
of a special tax, the holders of the bonds are entitled to pay- 





1456 Mo. Reports, 120-131. Inasmuch as this suit was brought against 
A. L. Shortridge et al., justices of the Macon County court, it is generally known 
as the Shortridge case. 

11856 Mo. Reports, 120-131; Clark County Gazette, April 6, 1876: Keokuk 
Gate City, reprinted in Edina Sentinel, April 13, 1876. 

1496 U. S. Reports, 211-223. 
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ment out of the general fund of the county. The special tax 
of 1/20 of 1% provided for in the charter of the company was 
considered by the court as only an additional security for the 
payment of the debt rather than as the only means.""” 

To this opinion Chief Justice Waite dissented. He said: 
“T am unable to concur in this judgment. I think that the 
act under which the bonds were issued limited the power of 
taxation for their payment, and that the bondholders are 
chargeable with the notice of this limitation. The debt 
authorized was payable from a particular fund. If the fund 
is insufficient, the legislature alone has the power to grant 
the relief.’’""8 

By these two cases three principles of law were estab- 
lished in this controversy: first, that the county court could 
not levy an extra tax to make up whatever deficiency there 
might be in the special fund that had been provided for by 
the levy of 1/20 of 1%; second, that the bonds of the county 
were the debts of the county as fully as any other of its obli- 
gations; and third, that the special levy of 1/20 of 1% was 
only an additional security for the payment of the bonds and 
not the sole source of funds for their payment. 

In this connection it should be noted that the Supreme 
Court of Missouri disagreed with the United States Supreme 
Court on the second and third of these principles. It ex- 
pressed its disagreement in what is known as the “Watkins” 
case. A bondholder by the name of William W. Watkins, on 
the basis of a judgment rendered to him in the Macon County 
circuit court for $3,645, sought on January 25, 1878, to have 
the county court of Macon County issue to him a warrant 
on the general fund of the county for that amount. The 
court refused and he filed a petition in the Macon County 
circuit court for a writ of mandamus against the county court 
to compel it to issue to him a warrant on the common fund.'!® 
The Macon County circuit court refused to grant Watkins 
the writ of mandamus. Watkins then appealed to the Su- 





17196 U. S. Reports, 211-218. 
11896 U. S. Reports, 218. 
11eMacon County Records, G, 15-16. 
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preme Court of Missouri. At the October term, 1878, that 
court sustained the Macon County circuit court and decided 
that the common fund of the county could not be used to 
pay off the Missouri and Mississippi Railroad Company 
bonds. It held that the tax of 1/20 of 1% authorized by the 
charter of that company was the only tax by law to be col- 
lected to pay the bonds issued under that charter, and that, 
therefore, the common fund of the county collected for the 
purpose of defraying the current expenses of the county gov- 
ernment was not applicable to their payment. It further 
held that any one who took these bonds issued under a stat- 
ute which limited the rate of taxation that might be imposed 
to 1/20 of 1%, was chargeable with the knowledge of that 
limitation, and that he must take the consequences if the 
means of paying the bonds were not adequate. In taking 
this view the court stated that it recognized that it was going 
contrary to the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
as given in the Johnston case, but it was careful just the 
same to express its complete disapproval of that decision.’° 

At this point it is well to call attention to the fact that 
a great change had taken place in the condition of things 
between the time when Aull and Pollard instituted their suit 
in 1871 to force Macon County to levy an extra tax and the 
time when Johnston began his suit in 1874 to compel Clark 
County to redeem his bonds out of the general funds of the 
county. In that interval the railroad company had aban- 
doned its project and had removed the iron that had been 
laid down out of Macon. The people now realized that they 
were going to be asked to pay for something that they had 
failed to get and would never get. They therefore began an 
agitation in favor of repudiating their bonds. The conten- 
tion of the bondholders that they were innocent purchasers 
and should not be held for the shortcomings of the railroad 
company fell on deaf ears. In fact, the bondholders were 
suspected of being behind the failure of the railroad company 
to complete the road, and the people settled down to a convic- 





12068 Mo. Reports, 29-52. 
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tion that the bonds should not be paid, and in some of the 
counties they determined that they would never be paid. 

It is rather significant that in the long-drawn-out contro- 
versy over the payment of the bonds, no action was ever 
taken by the counties against the railroad company and that 
no one in connection with the company was ever held up in 
derision in these counties. It will be recalled that several 
men of local prominence in these counties were among the 
leading promoters of the railroad company. But apparently 
not one of them ever lost his standing in these counties as a 
result of the failure of the company to build a railroad. Some 
of them indeed gained in popularity. John W. Henry, for 
instance, who was a director of the company and a resident 
of Macon, became a judge of the Macon County circuit 
court and in 1876 a judge of the Supreme Court of Missouri 
with the support of his county and all the other counties 
thru which the Missouri and Mississippi railroad was pro- 
jected. 

On the other hand, the bondholders were excoriated and 
held in highest contempt by the people of these counties, and 
to this day the names of certain bondholders, especially those 
who most persistently pressed their claims, are anathema in 
more than one county. 

The decision of the Johnston case had the effect of induc- 
ing some of the counties to yield in their opposition and think 
of coming to some sort of a settlement with the bondholders 
on the best terms possible.”! Chariton County was the first 
to make arrangements with the bondholders for a settlement, 
doing so in 1879. Chariton Township in Howard County 
followed suit in 1880 and Clark County in 1881. Knox and 
Macon counties, however, held out for a long time, the first 
effecting a settlement in 1894 and the second not until 1911. 
We shall deal with these various settlements in the order just 
named. 


121The Johnston case was also rer ponsible in large part for the enactment 
of a law in 1879 providing for the division of the general funds of the counties 
into five special funds. Attention to this matter will be given at another 
place in this article. 
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SETTLEMENT OF THE DEBT. 
CHARITON COUNTY. 


Chariton County, as has already been said, was the first 
county to make a settlement. At one time it looked as 
though she might offer some opposition to the payment of 
her bonds. On July 20, 1877, the county court ordered the 
county treasurer to discontinue paying both the interest and 
the principal on the outstanding bonds upon the ground that 
there was great uncertainty as to their validity. 

But if the county court really contemplated resistance 
when it took this action, it soon changed its mind, for we find 
that on June 2, 1879, it issued an order providing that all 
outstanding bonds against the county should be taken in and 
canceled and “new bonds” should be issued in their stead’ 
in comformity to and in accordance with an act of the General 
Assembly of Missouri entitled ‘“‘an act to authorize counties, 
cities and towns to compromise their debts, approved April 
12, 1877." The presiding judge of the court was appointed 
as agent of the county to ascertain the ownership of all the 
bonds issued to the Chillicothe and Brunswick and the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi railroad companies’ and to ascertain 
the best terms on which the bonds might be compromised. 

It appears from the records of Chariton County that from 
time to time various bondholders appeared in court and pre- 
sented their bonds and agreed with the court as to the terms 
of the compromise. For example, on August 9, 1879, Robert 
L. Todd presented three bonds for $1,000 each, bearing 8% 
interest and dated June 1, 1868. He compromised them for 





i2Chariton County Records, D, 19. 

isChariton County Records, D, 322. 

i%This statute authorized the counties of the state for themselves as well 
as for the townships therein, and the cities and incorporated towns of the 
state to make contracts with any person or corporation for the compromise, 
purchase or redemption of all bonds that had been issued by them. (Laws of 
Missouri, 1877, 197-198.) Chariton County had made her subscription to 
the Missouri and Mississippi Railroad Company thru a vote of the people and 
there was, therefore, no question as to the validity of her bonds. 

28The Chillicothe and Brunswick railroad is now a part of the Wabash 
system extending from Brunswick to Omaha. 
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$3,087.60, receiving $3,000 in new bonds and $87.60 in a 
county warrant. On another occasion a bondholder pre- 
sented two $1,000 bonds which with interest aggregated 
$2,610.40, and he agreed to take $2,500 in new bonds in lieu 
of them.” At the same time another bondholder compro- 
mised his claim amounting to $1,305.20 for $1,044.16." 
Still later, bonds which with interest amounted to $7,831.20 
were compromised for $6,300.%° These compromises were 
made on the basis that ranged from about 80 cents to 95 
cents on the dollar. On the other hand, a bond which 
with accumulated interest amounted to $1,470.59, was 
paid in full on June 6, 1882.%° How many of the original 
Missouri and Mississippi bonds were paid in full after the 
compromise plan had been started, one cannot say, but it is 
evident that at least two of them at $1,000 each were paid 
in full, judging from a financial statement of the bonded in- 
debtedness of the county court on May 6, 1884. According 
to that statement the amount of the bonded indebtedness of 
the county at that time was as follows:™! 


142 Chariton County 6% compromise bonds, $1,000 each....... $142 ,000 .00 
130 sie ” 25 - OB 6s vives 13 ,000 .00 
20 - “ 8%B.&C.R.R. ** $100 cach........ 2,000.00 
Interest on the same to March 15, 1881............... 941.14 

2 Chariton County 8% M. & M. R. R. bonds, $1,000 each... 2,000 .00 
Interest on the same to March 15, 1881............... 941.14 

NE 6 5. gb wc eR EL bn eA ee ceded ave ke eel ae $160 , 882.28 


From this statement it would appear that all the railroad 
indebtedness of Chariton County, for both the Chillicothe 
and Brunswick and the Missouri and Mississippi railroad 
companies, had been taken up in exchange for new bonds 
except $2,000 of the old Chillicothe and Brunswick bonds 
and $2,000 of the old Missouri and Mississippi bonds. These 
old bonds were evidently paid in full later on. 

The settlement that Chariton County effected with her 





i*Chariton County Records, D, 36. 
inIbid, D, 363-364. 

i2Tbid., D, 363-364. 

2 bid., D, 366-367. 

07 bid., E, 176. 

Chariton County Records, E, 389. 
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bondholders is noteworthy for the high rate of the compro- 
mise. Two reasons may be assigned for this fact. In the 
first place, the county’s subscription had been made by vote 
of the people and not by the county court. There was, there- 
fore, no question as to the validity of her bonds. In the sec- 
ond place, the county got a railroad in return for her bonds. 
It is true that the county did not get what she had bargained 
for, but she got a piece of a road from Glasgow to Salisbury” 
and hence her bonds were not clear loss. No doubt these 
two facts had much to do with bringing about a fairly early 
settlement of Chariton County’s debt at a high rate of com- 
promise. 

In a few years Chariton County finished paying off all of 
her compromise railroad bonds and soon thereafter the matter 
was generally forgotten. To the writer’s great surprise he 
found on a recent visit to Keytesville, the county seat of 
Chariton County, that many of the old-time residents re- 
called the Missouri and Mississippi railroad debt only very 
indistinctly, and he actually came across some prominent cit- 
izens who had lived in the county since the early eighties who 
said they had never heard of the matter at all. The situ- 
ation there in this respect stands out in striking contrast to 
that in some of the other counties. 

Chariton County, therefore, met her railroad debts with 
no serious loss to herself and avoided the ills that followed in 
the wake of prolonged resistance. 


CHARITON TOWNSHIP IN HOWARD COUNTY. 


Chariton Township in Howard County settled her debt 
within a year after Chariton had settled hers. Apparently 
the township began liquidating her debt very shortly after it 
had been incurred, for on April 5, 1870, the county court 
levied not 1/20 of 1% but a special tax of one per cent on the 
real estate in Chariton Township for the purpose of paying 
the bonds issued to the Missouri and Mississippi Railroad 
Company." In 1871 the levy was raised beyond the one 


2This piece of a road is now a part of the Wabash system. 
133#Toward County Records, XV, 311. 
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per cent so as to yield $18,000 with which to pay the interest 
on the $100,000 bonds,“ and on June 7, 1875, the county 
treasurer was ordered to pay the interest falling due in July 
of that year on the Chariton Township railroad bonds. 

In 1876, however, that county court ordered the tax levy 
of 1% for the Chariton Township railroad bonds suspended 
until further orders,“* and in 1880 the Howard County cir- 
cuit court granted a perpetual injunction against the Howard 
County court levying a tax on real and personal property of 
Chariton Township in behalf of the Missouri and Mississippi 
bonds.” The injunction was not, however, to apply to a 
judgment for $5,288.80 that had been awarded by the United 
States Circuit Court at the April term. 

Not long after this all plans for resisting the payment of 
the bonds were given up. On July 19, 1880, the-county court 
of Howard County ordered a special election in Chariton 
Township on the question of issuing compromise and funding 
bonds to be exchanged for the original bonds ‘‘at the price 
and sum of 66 2/3% of the principal and interest of the said 
bonds not reduced to judgment, and the full sum of the cou- 
pons, interests and costs reduced to judgment.” The elec- 
tion was held on August 28, 1880, and resulted overwhelmingly 
in favor of the proposition, the vote being 265 for to 37 
against. On September 20 the county court ordered the is- 
suing of the compromise and funding bonds to run 20 years 
at six per cent interest and to cover 95 of the original 100 
bonds of $1,000 each."8 

Probably Chariton Township looked upon the matter 
very much as Chariton County did; she had gotten a piece 
of a road in return for her money and it would not pay to 
fight the payment of the bonds. In the course of time, there- 
fore, Chariton Township liquidated her indebtedness without 
any more than temporary inconvenience to herself. 





iNT bid., XVI, 120. 

w]bid., XVIII, 106. 

lt Tbid., XVIII, 236. 

wIbid., XIX, 465. 

usHoward County Records, XX, 63-66. 
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CLARK COUNTY. 


Clark County was the next to settle her indebtedness. 
It will be recalled that Clark County subscribed $200,000 to 
the capital stock of the Missouri and Mississippi Railroad 
Company, contrary to a vote of the people who rejected a 
proposition to subscribe $125,000 in addition to the original 
subscription of $75,000 that had been authorized by vote of 
the people. It will also be recalled that a very strong protest 
went up from the people against the county court issuing 
the bonds after it had made the subscription. 

Inasmuch as this protest failed and the county court pro- 
ceeded to sign and deliver the bonds to the railroad company, 
a movement was soon inaugurated to resist the payment of 
the interest and principal of the bonds. On November 15, 
1871, a mass meeting of taxpayers was held at Waterloo, the 
county seat, to consider the means of avoiding the payment 
of the Missouri and Mississippi Railroad Company bond 
taxes.“* At this meeting one speaker proposed that an asso- 
ciation be formed for the mutual protection of the taxpayers 
and that a fund be raised to fight the tax. The meeting, 
however, broke up without anything being done. An enter- 
prising lawyer was reported as circulating a paper in which he 
agreed to resist the payment of the railroad taxes or to recover 
what had been collected for a certain per cent of the amount 
involved if he were successful. He was said to have obtained 
a large number of subscribers to his paper, but it is not known 
whatever became of his scheme. 

Shortly after that a movement was started to get the 
legislature to pass a special act reorganizing the county court 
of Clark County. A petition to the legislature was circu- 
lated among the voters of the county asking for the change 
and it was liberally signed.“! Later two representative cit- 
izens of the county were delegated by a mass meeting held at 
Kahoka to go to Jefferson City and work for the passage of 





tetClark County Gazette, Nov. 23, 1871. 
“°Clark County Gazette, Noe. 23, 1871. 
“iT bid., Dec. 7 and Dec. 14, 1871. 
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the bill.“* It is not clear whether some local issues had more 
to do with getting this movement under way than the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi railroad issue. The special bill chang- 
ing the organization of Clark County failed of passage, but a 
bill was passed giving counties the right to adopt a township 
organization if they saw fit,* and in June, 1872, the people 
of Clark County adopted the township organization by a vote 
of 1,402 to 183.™ 

Meanwhile plans for resisting the payment of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi railroad bonds were developing. A mass 
meeting was held in Kahoka on February 19, 1872, to con- 
sider what should be done with the $16,000 that had been col- 
lected to pay the interest on the bonds. The meeting re- 
solved that the chair should appoint a committee of three to 
employ counsel and take up a subscription to defray the ex- 
penses of demonstrating the illegality of the tax and defeat 
the entire subscription. The meeting further requested the 
county collector to prevent any of the money raised to pay 
interest on the bonds from being paid over to the bond- 
holders.” 

The county court now took a hand in the matter and on 
July 6, 1872, ordered that, inasmuch as the Missouri and 
Mississippi Railroad Company had failed to carry out the 
terms of the contract made with the county, the contract was 
therefore void. It was further ordered that A. S. Tinsman, 
who had been serving as the agent of the county in its deal- 
ings with the company, should return to the county the 
bonds which he had.“* To make the matter absolutely cer- 
tain the county court on November 8, 1872, declared a sec- 
ond time that the contract for issuing Clark County bonds 
to the Missouri and Mississippi Railroad Company and ac- 
cepting stock therein, was null and void, and a special agent 





“2Ibid., Jan. 11, 1872. 

“Laws of Missouri, 1871-1872, 180-211. 

“Clark County Gazetie, June 20, 1872. 

14g Ibid., Feb. 22, 1872. 

“sClark County Records, H. 470-471; Clark County Gazetie, July 11, 1872. 
It is not known whether any of the bonds were in Tinsman’s possession yet. 
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was appointed to demand and recover the bonds from the 
parties to whom they had been sold. 

The county court then took another step when it ordered 
the county collector to turn over to the county treasurer all 
the Missouri and Mississippi railroad taxes that had been col- 
lected and the county treasurer was instructed to refund the 
same to the parties who had paid them.“ A special attorney 
was retained to assist the prosecuting attorney to recover the 
bonds that had been issued.™* 

Meanwhile the bondholders began to bring suits to com- 
pel the county to meet her obligations. The most important 
of these suits was the one brought by William A. Johnston, 
an account of which has already been given. It will be re- 
called that the Supreme Court of the United States held that 
these railroad bonds of the county were debts of the county 
as fully as any other of her liabilities, and that for any bal- 
ance on account of the principal or interest after the applica- 
tion of the proceeds of a special tax, the bondholders were en- 
titled to payment out of the general fund of the county." 

With this decision of the highest court of the realm 
squarely against them, the people of Clark County were soon 
induced to discontinue their opposition to the payment of 
the bonds. When, therefore, L. A. Coquard of St. Louis, 
submitted to the county court a proposition in which he 
agreed to compromise and fund $150,000 of the bonds together 
with the accrued interest and accept 30 cents on the dollar 
for the same in renewal bonds of the county bearing six per 
cent interest, and in which he further agreed to use his best 
endeavor to procure the settlement of the remaining $50,000 
of the original issue of $200,000, there were many people in 
the county who favored accepting the proposition at once. 
A petition signed by 50 resident taxpayers was submitted to 
the county court asking that the proposition should be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people at the general election on No- 
vember 2, 1880, and the court put itself on record as favoring 





16Clark County Records, H, 538; Clark County Gazette, Dec. 21, 1872. 
“7Clark County Gazette, March 13, 1873. 

“8Clark County Records, I, 17. 

4996 U. S. Reports, 211. 
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the acceptance of the proposition.“ No record, however, 
has been found as to whether an election was held. 

Later, when another petition signed by 50 taxpayers of 
the county petitioned the county court to submit the proposi- 
tion of Coquard to the people for a vote at a special election, 
the county court agreed to do so, and set the election for 
March 24, 1881."° Before the election took place Coquard 
agreed to compromise not merely $150,000 worth of bonds, 
but the entire debt of $200,000 and the accrued interest. 
The election resulted in favor of the compromise, the vote 
being 994 for and 665 against.’ 

Acting upon this authorization the county court of Clark 
County on November 19, 1881, eight months after the elec- 
tion, ordered the issuance of 224 bonds of $500 each amount- 
ing thus to $112,000 whereby the original debt of $200,000 
and accrued interest was canceled. Why the court waited 
eight months after the election is not known. 

It should be noted that up to the time of issuing the new 
bonds, none of the old ones had been paid off. Evidently a 
part of the interest had been paid, but at the time when the 
county court agreed to accept Coquard’s proposition the un- 
paid interest amounted to $122,720.™ 

By accepting the compromise proposition of Coquard, 
Clark County got off very easily. The sum that she agreed 
to pay in lieu of the original debt and accrued interest was 
actually $10,000 less than the accrued interest itself. No other 
county fared so well in effecting a compromise on its Missouri 
and Mississippi railroad indebtedness as did Clark County. 


KNOX COUNTY. 


Knox County took a very different attitude to the pay- 
ment of the bonds from that taken by Chariton and Clark 
counties and Chariton Township in Howard County. The 





“96 Clark County Records, K, 112-114. 
0Tbid., K, 202-204. 

wilbid., K, 202-204. 

Ibid., K, 255. 

wIbid., K, 422. 

i4Clark County Records, K, 112-114. 
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people there were prepared to resist with all their might from 
the time it became evident that the road would not be built. 

The first indication that they would resist is seen in the 
action of the county court in 1874 with reference to the tax 
levy for the payment of the bonds. For six years prior to 
that time the court had levied a tax which, as we have al- 
ready seen, ran from five to fifteen times greater than it was 
obligated to make under the charter of the company. But 
after 1874 the levy was only 5 cents on the $100, or 1/20 of 
1%, the amount provided for in the charter of the railroad. 
In view of the higher levies in previous years, this one in 1874 
marks the beginning of opposition in Knox County to the 
payment of the bonds. 

Opposition did not become active, however, until 1877. 
In August of that year George W. Harshman of Ohio, one of 
the Knox County bondholders, brought suit in the United 
States Circuit Court to secure the payment of his bonds. 
On receiving judgment he obtained a writ of mandamus on 
the county court of Knox County ordering it to issue to him 
warrants on the general fund of the county in order that the 
deficiency in the special Missouri and Mississippi railroad 
fund might be covered.“* This writ was served on the judges 
of the county court in February, 1879.7 The county court 
apparently did not comply with the writ at once; instead it 
publicly announced that on March 15 it would consider the 
question of issuing the warrants to Harshman and invited the 
citizens and taxpapers of the county to be present at the 
time.“* It is not known whether this meeting was held, but 
if it was, it evidently influenced the court to issue the warrant, 
for on March 18 Harshman presented one to the county 
treasurer for $3,315.05 and another for $6,812.24. He was 
refused payment, however, because there was no money in 
the treasury.'®® 

6St. Louis Journal, reprinted in Edina Sentinel, August 30, 1879. 

1“See Skinker for record. 

7Edina Sentinel, February 27, 1879. 

w8Tbid., March 6, 1879. 

“The point as to whether Harshman was entitled to warrants on the 


general fund of the county was not finally settled until November 12, 1883, 
when the United States Supreme Court sustained the decision of the U. 8. 
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The matter was now squarely up to the people and they 
promptly responded with decided emphasis that they would 
do all that they could to resist the payment of these warrants 
and all others like them. Mass meeting after mass meeting 
was held thruout the county. The first one was held on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1879, in Jeddo Township shortly after the deputy 
United States marshal had appeared in Edina to serve the 
writ on the county judges ordering them to issue the general 
warrants to Harshman. Resolutions were passed providing 
first, that the county treasurer should be enjoined from ap- 
plying any part of the common revenue fund to pay any war- 
rant that the court might be compelled by mandamus pro- 
ceedings to issue in payment of the Missouri and Mississippi 
railroad bonds; second, that good counsel be employed; third, 
that no part of the Missouri and Mississippi railroad bonds 
should be paid except thru the fund that might be raised by 
the levy of 1/20 of 1%."° Another mass meeting was held 
on February 27 in Fabius Township in which it was declared 
that it was the duty of the Knox County court to resist the 
collection of the indebtedness by every expedient known, and 
that the county court would have the support of those in the 
meeting.'*' On the next day a county mass meeting was 
held in Edina. After ‘ringing speeches” from several par- 
ties, the meeting adopted a set of resolutions protesting 
against the payment of any part of the “fraudulent debt,” 
pledging to resort to all honorable and legal means to resist 
it, expressing confidence in the county court, deprecating the 
conduct of those citizens who advocate the payment of the 
bonds, thanking the newspapers for their assistance, and 
urging the citizens to organize taxpayers clubs at the forth- 
coming school election." At least two other mass meetings 
were held in the county in which resolutions against the pay- 
ment of the bonds were passed.'* 





Circuit Court. (See 109 U. S. Reporis, 229-230.) The Johnston case from 
Clark county was cited by the Supreme Court as a precedent in this case. 
°F dina Sentinel, Feb. 27, 1879. 
iTbid., March 6, 1879. 
“I bid., March 6, 1879. 
1* Edina Sentinel, April 10 and 15, 1879, 
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The matter went far enough to bring about in June, 
1879, the organization of a county taxpayers’ association to 
resist the payment of the bonds, but this association never 
seemed to have had very much success. According to the 
newspapers, the meetings were very poorly attended.'. In 
fact, by the close of the sumer of 1879 it appears that senti- 
ment in favor of compromise was beginning to develop. The 
last meeting of the association of which we have any record, 
was called for the purpose of considering a compromise prop- 
osition.1® 

The opposition of Knox County was carried into the legi- 
islature and was largely responsible for the passage of an act 
in March, 1879, authorizing county courts to apportion all 
of the general revenues collected for county purposes into 
five different funds: first, for the care of paupers and insane 
persons; second, for the building of bridges and repairing 
roads; third, for the salaries of county officials; fourth, for the 
fees of jurors, judges and clerks of election, and witnesses for 
the grand jury; fifth, other current expenses. The fifth fund 
was to be called the contingent fund."*. By dividing up the 
general revenues of the counties into these five funds, de- 
voted to specific purposes, it was intended to prevent the 
bondholders from getting anything under the decision of the 
Johnston case.'”. The act was promoted by Senator L. E. 
Cottey of Knox County and was long known as the “Cottey 
Act.” It is still in force.’ 

As far as is known, the first definite proposition for a 
compromise of the Knox County debt came in July, 1883, 
from L. A. Coquard of St. Louis."** It will be recalled that 
Coquard had been instrumental in getting Clark County to 
compromise her debt in 1881 at the rate of 30 cents on the 


Ibid., June 12, July 24 and August 14, 1879. 

wT bid., August 14, 1879. 

wtLaws of Missouri, 1879, 191-193. 

7The Supreme Court of the United States, however, decided in the case 
of Seibert vs. Lewis (122 U. S. Reports) that such a division of the general rev- 
enues of the counties was ineffective as far as the claims of the bondholders 
were concerned. 
8Revised States of Missouri, 1919, section 12866. 
*Edina Sentinel, July 26, 1883. 
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dollar. Two years later he undertook to bring about a com- 
promise on Knox County’s debt, and he spent some time in 
the county talking the matter over with the people. As a 
result a petition was circulated and signed by 50 or more resi- 
dent citizens of the county asking the county court to submit 
to the qualified voters at a special election a proposition to 
compromise and fund the Missouri and Mississippi railroad 
bonded indebtedness. The proposition was really a double 
one. It proposed to settle, first, the judgments that had 
been rendered against the county and the amounts involved 
in the pending suits at the rate of 66 2/3 cents on the dollar 
and second, the amount of the bonded indebtedness that had 
not been reduced to judgments at the rate of 60 cents on 
the dollar.'”° 

The proposition stirred up considerable discussion. The 
Edina Sentinel favored the proposition on the ground that it 
would save the county $13,000 a year in taxes.” There was 
outspoken opposition, however, to the proposition, one con- 
tributor to the Sentinal saying that 15 cents on the dollar was 
enough to pay to the bondholders, and that that would be 
about 1/20 of 1% of the assessed valuation of the county.™ 

Evidently the county court never submitted the prop- 
osition to the people, as neither the newspapers nor the county 
records contain any mention of an election being held on the 
matter.!” 

In 1885 another effort was made to get the people of 
Knox County interested in compromising their railroad debt. 
A meeting of the taxpayers was held in Edina on April 17, 
1885, at which speeches were made by General John B. Hen- 
derson, Judge Waldo P. Johnson, L. A. Coquard and T. K. 
Skinker, as representatives of the bondholders, and by Messrs. 
L. F. Cottey, Balthorpe, Bowen and others representing the 





wT bid., July 26, 1879. 

Edina Sentinel, Aug. 2, 1883. ’ 

iN2Ibid., Aug. 2, 1883. 

i%It would have been highly advantageous to the county to have settled 
at the figures as set forth in Coquard’s proposition. The debt at the time, in- 
cluding interest, amounted to $228,394. Of the original debt of $184,600, 
$17,500 had been paid on the principal. But the unpaid interest ran up the 
debt to over $225,000. (Edina Sentinel, July 31, 1879.) 
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taxpayers of the county. The meeting resolved to ask the 
county court then in session to appoint three representatives 
‘from each township in the county and request them to come 
to a mass meeting of the county on June 1 and bring as many 
of their friends with them as possible to consider the pro- 
posal to compromise., The county court complied with 
this request and made the appointments in the thirteen town- 
“ ships of the county. 

In keeping with this arrangement, the taxpayers met on 
June 1, and were addressed by Henderson and Skinker in 
behalf of the bondholders and by O. D. Jones, E. V. Wilson 
and others in behalf of the taxpayers. It was the sense of 
this meeting that the bondholders ought to be satisfied with 
a compromise at 30 cents on the dollar for all the bonds, and 
a committee of two men from each township was appointed 
to further the compromise movement.! 

It was not until 1891, however, that the county court 
submitted to the people a compromise proposition.'”* 

But before taking up that matter it will be well for us 
to look into the litigation that had been going on between the 
bondholders and the county between 1879 and 1891. 

It will be recalled that Harshman had obtained two war- 
rants on the general fund of the county and had been refused 
payment when he presented them on March 18, 1879, on the 
ground that there was no money in the county treasury. He 


i%Edina Sentinel, April 26, 1885. 

I bid., June 4, 1885. 

In the course of the negotiations just outlined, the county court of 
Knox county appointed County Treasurer McGonigle to present certain terms 
to the representatives of certain bondholders in St. Louis. McGonigle ap- 
proached Mr. Skinker, who represented Harshman, first. Skinker suggested 
they call upon Coquard, who was not only a representative of bondholders but 
a bondhoider himself. Very shortly Coquard. let McGonigle know that he 
would not consider any proposition that did not include some bonds that he 
held that were outlawed. This brought on a very heated argument, and but 
for the intervention of Skinker the two men would have come to blows. On 
leaving Coquard's office, McGonigie said to Skinker, ‘‘I would rather give you 
one hundred cents on the dollar than give him fifty."" This was the first hint 
that Mr. Skinker had had that there was even the slightest inclination on the 
part of the Knox County officials to consider a settlement at 100 cents. Slight 
as this hint was, it raised the hopes of Harshman and his attorneys wonder- 
fully, and had something to do with the final results. (From a convorsation 
with Mr. Skinker, Fenruary 10, 1921.) 
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waited for over four years hoping that money would accumu- 
late in the treasury and then be turned over to him. He 
found out, however, that the situation was no better in 1883 
than it had been in 1879. The treasury was still empty. 

The explanation for this situation was to be found in the 
fact that all the taxpayers of the county had been paying 
their taxes to the county collector in county warrants, and 
that the county court had approved this method of proced- 
ure by accepting and approving the annual settlements of 
the county collector and treasurer.'” 

Claiming that the action of the county court in approving 
the acts of the collector and the treasurer had released the 
taxpayers from the payment of their taxes so that payment 
could not be demanded of them again, Harshman decided to 
seek redress by bringing suit against the collector of Knox 
County and his bondsmen for the full amount of his warrants. 
He therefore filed a petition in the United States Circuit 
Court on June 13, 1883, against Winterbottom, the county 
collector of Knox County, and his bondsmen. In his peti- 
tion Harshman alleged that Winterbottom had from March 
18, 1879, to March 1, 1881, received warrants from persons 
who were not legal holders of these warrants in payment of 
their taxes, and that he had collected all of the county taxes 
in such warrants and had given to the taxpayers full acquit- 
tances without the payment of any money." Such proceed- 
ings were claimed by Harshman to be in violation of the statute 
of Missouri authorizing the county collector to receive county 
warrants in payment of taxes, on the ground that according to 
that statute the collector could receive warrants only from 
legal holders of the same in payment of their own individual 
taxes, and that the legal holders were those to whom the war- 
rants had been issued as payees or those to whom the same 
had been transferred by one or more assignments in full, and 
that all warrants must be payable to the person named 
therein and not to the bearer, and that any county warrant 
payable to bearer was null and void.'”® 





17123 U. S. Reports, 216-218. 
"8The allegations of Harshman in his petition are well borne out. 
179123 U. S. Reports, 216. 
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To this petition the defendants demurred, and the court 
sustained the demurrer. Harshman took an appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court, but the demurrer was sus- 
tained by that body on October 31, 1887. In sustaining the 
demurrer the Supreme Court held, first, that there had been 
no contract relation between Harshman and the county col- 
lector on which he had a right to bring the suit; and second, 
that it appeared that the county court had settled with the 
county collector and had ratified his acts and had discharged 
him from any liability which had existed by reason of 
them.1*° 

According to this decision the county collector was made 
immune from any liability to the bondholder and he might con- 
tinue to receive county warrants in payment of county taxes, 
however irregularly and unlawfully, and thus keep any money 
from accumulating in the county treasury. The railroad 
bondholders, therefore, found themselves in the position of 
having valid county warrants in their possession but without 
any effective way of enforcing their payment by the county. 

Meanwhile other bondholders were obtaining warrants 
on the general fund of the county to satisfy the judgments 
that had been rendered to them. In March, 1884, Wells and 
French had compelled the county court thru mandamus pro- 
ceedings to issue them a warrant on the general fund of 
Knox County for $31,243,'*! but they had no better success 
than Harshman in getting it paid. 

In 1891 another effort was made by one of the bond- 
holders by the name of Davis to bring more money into the 
general fund of the county with which to meet the judgments 
of the bondholders. He proceeded by way of bringing suit 
against the Knox County court to compel it to levy a tax of 
1% instead of 1/2 of 1% for general county purposes. He 
based his claim to demand a levy of 1% upon a law passed 
by the legislature of Missouri in 1879. That law provided 
for the levy of 4% of 1% for general county purposes.’ He 


18° Tbid. 
181Edina Sentinel, March 29, 1884. 
18Laws of Missouri, 1879, p. 193. 
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claimed that this law was merely supplementary to the one 
already in existence which authorized a levy of 4% of 1% for 
general purposes. If this were the case, then county courts 
should be levying 1% instead of 4% of 1% for general county 
purposes. He therefore sought to compel the Knox County 
court to conform to his interpretation of the law. 

The United States Circuit Court, however, on June 29, 
1891, held that the law of 1879 authorizing a levy of 1% of 
1% was merely a substitute for previous laws authorizing 
such a tax and not a new tax. It therefore refused to com- 
pel the county court of Knox County to lay an additional 
tax of 4% of 1% for general revenue purposes.'* 

The position was also taken by Davis in this suit that 
since certain expenses for roads and bridges were then pay- 
able out of the general fund but had not been when the bonds 
were issued, he was being defrauded of his just rights, and 
that therefore these expenses should be met in some other 
way than thru the general fund. The court, however, held 
that the bondholders must be presumed to have taken his 
bonds with the knowledge of the fact that the expenses of 
the county would vary from year to year and that new ex- 
penses might be created.'™ 

Apparently a great victory had been gained by the county 
in these Harshman and Davis cases, but in actual reality it 
was not a victory at all. The obligations of the county still 
stood as valid. That effective methods of enforcing the full- 
fillment of these obligations would finally be found, could 
not be doubted by any one who thought squarely about the 
matter. For that reason it was deemed a good time to bring 
the question of the county compromising with the bond- 
holders. It was also thought that the bondholders would 
doubtless be inclined to offer good terms because of the hin- 
drances that had been put in the way of them getting their 
warrants paid off. 

Moreover, the plan of paying taxes by county warrants 
had given opportunities for fraud and had brought about a 





1851 Federal Reporter, 880-883. 
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depreciation in the value of these warrants, and it had been 
necessary for the county officers, the banks and the legal 
holders of warrants in the county to come to an agreement in 
writing to the effect that they would neither sell nor buy any 
county warrants at less than par. To assist in keeping the 
warrants at par, arrangements were made to maintain an 
agent in the county collector’s office whose business would be 
to place all warrants for taxes, giving to each holder of the 
warrants dollar for dollar for his warrants as the taxes were 
paid.'* But even with this agent in the collector's office, it 
was not certain that warrants could be kept at par. 

At this point some attention must be given to the big 
Harshman judgment which was rendered in 1886 and which 
became the storm center of Knox County litigation. Harsh- 
man obtained three judgments in all against Knox County. 
The first two were for about $10,000 and have already been 
discussed. The third was for $77,374.'% All three of these 
judgments, as well as many others by other parties, went by 
default on the part of the county. The reason for letting the 
judgments go that way was that the county court contended 
that all of the Knox County bonds had been issued under the 
authority of the charter of the railroad company and that 
the tax which could be levied to pay the judgments on these 
bonds was limited to 1/20 of 1%. It will be recalled that 
the bonds for the first subscription were issued very shortly 
after a proposition had been submitted to the people of the 
county and had been carried by an overwhelming majority 
of those voting. These bonds were what are known in this 
controversy as the ‘‘voted bonds.’’ But the county court 
set up the claim that the bonds for the first subscription were 
not issued under the authority of the vote of the people, but 
on the authority of the county court as provided for in the 
charter of the railroad company. They declared that the 
election that had been held on March 12, 1867, was illegal 
because, first, there had been no notice given of the amended 





1s Edina Sentinel, Dec. 11, 1884. 
1*From the bill of exceptions in Knox County vs. Harshman, U. S. Supreme 
Court, October Term, 1889, pp. 37-40. 
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order; second, the proposition had been carried by a two- 
thirds vote of all the voters in the county, and third, the 
stock had not been voted in any particular company. In 
support of this contention the court pointed out that each 
bond issued by the county contained a clause to the effect 
that it was “issued under and pursuant to an order of the 
county court of Knox County, for subscription to the stock 
of the Missouri and Mississippi Railroad Company as author- 
ized by an act of the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri entitled ‘An Act to incorporate the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi Railroad Company’ approved February 20, 1865.” 
Under these conditions the county court felt that it was im- 
material to them how many and what amount of judgments 
might be handed down against the county. All of the bonds 
of the county had been issued under the charter of the com- 
pany and the taxpayers could be called upon to pay no more 
than 1/20 of 1%, and this levy would never yield enough to 
pay the interest on the bonds, to say nothing of the prin- 
cipal. And as for the Johnston decision which made the 
judgments on the bonds chargeable to the general fund of the 
county, the people would see to it that no money went into 
the treasury. So why worry about suits? 

Harshman’s suit was for a large number of the bonds issued 
for the first subscription. His counsel, Mr. Skinker, ignored 
the claim of the county court that these bonds had been is- 
sued under the charter of the company and in his petition he 
averred with great precision that the subscription was author- 
ized by a vote of the people of Knox County at a special 
election held in pursuance to an order of the county court of 
the county on the 12th day of March, 1867, under section 
17 of chapter 63 of the general statutes of Missouri, which 
was the general law governing subscriptions to railroad com- 
panies. He further said that at the election two-thirds of 
the qualified voters of the county voted in favor of and as- 
sented to the making of the subscription, and that the bonds 
sued on were to pay the subscription that had been made 
thru a vote of the people. This suit was brought in the 
United States Circuit Court. Notwithstanding the posi- 
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tion thus taken by Harshman’s attorney in this suit, the 
county court made no reply and allowed the judgment to go 
by default. As has been said, they felt sure that the bonds 
had been issued under the charter of the railroad company 
and hence the people of the county were not subject to a 
levy of more than 1/20 of 1%. 

At the following term Harshman presented to the Fed- 
eral Court a petition against the Knox County court renew- 
ing the averments of the original petition, and praying the 
court to order the county judges to levy a tax sufficient to 
pay this judgment. The county judges resisted this applica- 
tion vigorously, claiming that the bonds were issued under 
the charter and not under the general law, that their power 
to levy a tax was limited to 1/20 of 1%, and that they had 
already done that and therefore could not be called upon to 
do more. Harshman, on the other hand, insisted that the 
question under what law the bonds were issued had been 
settled by the default judgment. This he claimed amounted 
to a solemn admission of record that the averments of the 
petition were true, and therefore the bonds must be taken to 
be “voted bonds.”” The United States Circuit Court ruled 
otherwise and rendered a decision in favor of the county.'*” 

From this decision Harshman appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and secured a reversal of the 
judgment of the Circuit Court.'** This meant that Knox 
County having failed to deny the averment of the petition in 
the suit on the bonds, and having suffered judgment to go 
against her on that averment, the county judges could not 
deny that the bonds in question were ‘‘voted bonds” when 
it came to a question of enforcing the judgment. 

With this decision it appeared that the last step had 
been taken and that Harshman would soon be realizing pay- 
ments upon his judgment. But Knox County was not yet 
at the end of her row. At the next term of the United States 
Circuit Court at St. Louis, she brought a suit to set aside 
this default judgment and to enjoin its collection, alleging 








1875 McCrary's U. S. Reporis, 76. 
188122 U. S. Reports, 306. Edina Sentinel, June 30, 1887. 
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that there had been no service of the summons on the county 
clerk as required by law. The official return of the United 
States marshal, however, showed that the summons had 
been served on the county clerk in his office at Edina, and 
the return was signed in due form by a deputy marshal who 
resided in Edina. Harshman’s attorney, Mr. Skinker, prompt- 
ly filed a demurrer, but realizing what an opportunity was 
here offered him, withdrew his demurrer, filed an answer and 
then proceeded to take depositions in Knox County of offi- 
cials, ex-officials, newspaper men, bankers, merchants and 
other prominent citizens. These depositions showed in a 
strong light the methods that had been resorted to in order 
to ‘beat the bondholders” and the disastrous effects of these 
methods upon the county and its citizens.. An abstract of 
these depositions was printed and scattered broadcast over 
the county, and it is said to have had much to do with pre- 
paring the minds of the people of the county for the final out- 
come. When the case came to trial it was speedily disposed 
of in favor of Harshman. From this decision the county ap- 
pealed and so the case was kept in court three years longer. 
Finally the Supreme Court affirmed the judgment in 1890.'** 

By this time there was nothing left for the county to do 
but to beg for terms, and it prayed the United States Circuit 
Court to divide the levy into four annual installments. The 
court did divide it into two annual installments and the 
county court levied in 1890 a tax to pay one-half of the judg- 
ment. This amounted to about $60,000 and was promptly 
collected and paid over to the plaintiff. In 1891 the county 
authorities represented to Harshman’s attorney that the col- 
lection of so great a sum had been a great strain on the people 
of the county and asked that they be allowed to levy for that 
year only enough to pay one-half of the remainder of the 
judgment. The attorney readily agreed to this, and in that 
and the following year the taxes were levied and collected 
sufficient to pay the whole balance of the judgment. On 
August 10, 1894, satisfaction of the entire judgment aggre- 





1s*From a conversation with Mr. Skinker, Feb. 10, 1921. 
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gating with interest about $135,000, was entered in the Fed- 
eral Court. 

Six weeks later the people of Knox County voted to settle 
the remainder of the railroad debt of the county at 65 cents 
on the dollar. To understand how they came to do that it 
is necessary that we bring under review what had been going 
on in the county between 1890 and 1894. 

As a result of the unfavorable outcome of the Harshman 
case for the county, considerable sentiment began to take 
form in the early nineties in Knox County in favor of a com- 
promise with the bondholders. Taking advantage of this situ- 
ation, L. A. Coquard of St. Louis wrote to the county court 
of Knox County in March, 1890, submitting a proposition to 
compromise at ninety cents on the dollar all of the judgments 
rendered against the county except those that had been given 
to Harshman and the Ninth National Bank.’ These two 
judgments were to be paid in full with interest and costs.'*! 
Nothing, however, came of the proposition. 

A year later the county ccurt asked the voters of Knox 
County to meet in their usual voting places on March 14, 
1891, and elect two committeemen from each township to 
meet with the county court at Edina on the 16th for a con- 
ference with the representatives of the bondholders.'’* In 
response to this call nearly every township in the county sent 
representatives. General Henderson, representing the bond- 
holders, was present at the meeting and spoke. Judge White 
of the county court stated that the total amount of the in- 
debtedness, including principal and interest, was $351,000, 
excluding from thirty to forty thousand dollars’ worth of 
bonds that had been barred by limitation. He also stated 
that from the special levy of 1890, $58,000 had been col- 
lected which, when applied on the indebtedness, would leave 
only $293,000 yet unpaid. Of this amount $166,000 repre- 
sented bonds that had been voted by the people and $127,000 


1°The Ninth National Bank judgment was for some ‘‘ voted bonds"’ that 
are said to have been bought up by John B. Henderson and disposed of by 
him to the Ninth National Bank. 
intEdina Sentinel, March 6, 1890. 
1% Ibid., March 5, 1891. 
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represented bonds that had not been voted. It was Judge 
White’s opinion that the voted bonds would have to be paid 
in full and that in all probability the unvoted bonds would 
also have to be paid in full. The meeting voted in favor of 
offering the bondholders 80 cents on the dollar on the voted 
bonds and 60 cents on the unvoted bonds.'® 

On July 6, 1891, a petition signed by 224 taxpayers of 
the county was submitted to the county court asking that a 
special election be called to determine the will of the people 
regarding the bonded indebtedness. In the petition it was 
alleged that certain responsible parties had proposed in writ- 
ing to the county court to compromise and fund the railroad 
debt of the county as follows: at the rate of 100 cents for the 
balance due on the large Harshman judgment which had 
been rendered in 1886 and which was then being collected by 
mandamus against the county; and of 90 cents for the three 
other judgments rendered on voted bonds; and of 70 cents 
for the judgments on the unvoted bonds. In payment 
whereof the bondholders agreed to accept new funding bonds 
of the county to be issued on or before November 1, 1891, 
running for 20 years and bearing 444% interest. 

The county court complied with the request in this peti- 
tion and ordered an election to be held on August 8, 1891.'* 
Considerable discussion in the newspapers ensued upon this 
action of the court. O. D. Jones was very prominent 
among those who opposed the proposition to compromise. 
The Edina Sentinel, however, threw all of its influence in 
favor of the compromise. 

The election resulted in an overwhelming defeat of the 
proposition, the vote standing 314 for and 1,047 against.’” 
“The result of the election was a surprise to everyone,” said 
the Edina Sentinel. ‘‘Every one expected the proposition 
would be defeated, but no one thought it would go under so 





is Ibid., March 19, 1891. 

i*tKnoz County Records, IX, 62-65. 

isTbid., IX, 66-69. 

itEdina Sentinel, July 16, July 23, and August 6, 1891. 

inKnox County Records, IX, 87-88. Edina Sentinel. *ugust 18, 1891. For 
the vote by precincts, see footnote 210. 
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heavily. Perhaps the people wanted the bondholders to real- 
ize that they must submit better terms if they wanted a settle- 
ment. Probably the greatest objection was that the prop- 
osition included the Harshman judgment. The people 
wanted to pay it off at once and did not want it refunded.”’!** 

Another attempt was made to get a compromise proposi- 
tion adopted by the people of Knox County two years later 
On being petitioned by 198 citizens to submit a proposition to 
compromise the debt by issuing new funding bonds running for 
20 years at 5% interest at the rate of 100 cents on the voted 
bonds and at the rate of 66 2/3 cents on the unvoted bonds, !** 
the county court ordered the election to be held on May 
20, 1893.20 

Again prolonged discussion ensued. One of the argu- 
ments in favor of the compromise was that it would reduce 
the whole indebtedness from $248,439.78 to $194,269.94, thus 
saving the county over $54,000.2°'. Another argument which 
is illuminating was that the compromising of the debt would 
enable the county to transact its business out in the open. 
“For several years,’’ said Judge White of the county court, 
‘“‘no county collector or treasurer has made a settlement with 
the county court according to law. If they had done so, 
money would have gone into the treasury and the bondhold- 
ers would have gotten it. County officials had been elected 
with instructions from the people to evade the law. Officials 
trained in this kind of school have not proved to be wise or 
saints. School funds have been misappropriated and county 
warrants have been over-issued. A county clerk committed 
suicide and a collector fled from his native land.”’°? Some 
of the strong opponents of the proposition to compromise in 
1891 now came out in favor of this proposition, among whom 
was the redoubtable O. D. Jones.?® 


isEdina Sentinel, August 13, 1891. 
issKnox County Records, IX, 300-303. 
20Tbid., IX, 303-306. 

201 Edina Sentinel, April 13, 1893. 

2027 bid., April 20, 1893. 
3 Tbid., April 20, 1893. 
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But in spite of what was done, the proposition failed to 
carry almost as badly as the first one. The vote stood 402 
for and 1,004 against.” 

The failure of the second proposition was due, it was 
later said, to two things: first, it provided for twenty-year 
bonds instead of short-term bonds; second, it included the 
Ninth National Bank judgment on voted bonds which the 
people thought ought to be paid at once and not be refunded.” 

This defeat did not, however, deter those in favor of get- 
ting the bonded indebtedness compromised from making an- 
other effort within a short time. Hence on August 6, 1894, 
a petition signed by 411 taxpayers of the county was sub- 
mitted to the county court asking that another election 
should be held. The petition set forth that the claims pred- 
icated on the unvoted bonds would amount to $175,830.23 
on September 15, 1894, and that they could be compromised 
on the basis of 65 cents on the dollar. It also stated that the 
original Harshman judgment which had been rendered on 
voted bonds, had been renewed on December 7, 1893, and 
that the remainder due on it on September 15 would be $20,- 
872.16. This would have to be paid at par. It was there- 
fore asked that a proposition to issue new bonds to be dated 
September 15, 1894, and payable in five years at the rate of 
five per cent interest, be submitted to the people at a special 
election on September 20, 1894.2 It was distinctly under- 
stood that none of the new funding bonds would be issued 
or delivered to any creditor or his agent until all the out- 
standing unvoted judgments and the voted judgments of 
Harshman were duly receipted by the owners and delivered 
in escrow for cancellation, and that there should not be issued 
over $115,830 of new bonds for the $175,830 of the judgments 
on the unvoted bonds, and not over $21,200 of new bonds 
on the Harshman judgment of voted bonds.?” 

The county court ordered the election to be held on Sep- 





24Knox County Records, IX, 331. Edina Sentinel, May 25, 1893. For 
the vote by precincts see footnote 210. 

2%Edina Sentinel, August 18, 1894. 

2%Knox County Records, IX, 465-470. Edina Sentinel, August 18, 1894. 
207 Knoz County Records, IX, 465-470. Edina Sentinel, August 18, 1894. 
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tember 20, 1894, as requested, and the judges entered at once 
into a vigorous campaign in favor of the proposition. They 
pointed out that it provided for five-year bonds instead of 
20-year bonds, and that the whole indebtedness might be paid 
off after one year. They also said that the State Board of 
Equalization had announced that thereafter all property in 
the State should be assessed at its actual value. If that 
were done Knox County would suffer heavily as it could not 
reduce its tax rate while its bonded indebtedness still ex- 
isted. They also said that a suit was pending to put a stop to 
county collectors receiving county warrants for taxes, and 
they thought that it would be won, and if so taxes would 
have to be paid thereafter in cash. They pointed out that 
county warrants were running at a ruinous discount and had 
been most of the time since the county treasury had been 
locked up by the bondholders in 1879, and that owing to this 
heavy discount the county has been short of funds and had 
as a result a floating debt of county warrants amounting to 
several thousand dollars. The county had to pay two prices 
for all of its supplies because of the heavy discount on its 
warrants. Moreover, county officers were being paid in 
these depreciated warrants and were thus being under- 
paid.?% 

As a means of obtaining the confidence of the people, 
General Henderson, who was the representative of the bond 
holders, made the following public statement: ‘In case the 
compromise carries, I will undertake free of charge to defend 
the county against any suit that may be brought against the 
county on the Missouri and Mississippi Railroad bonds, and 
I will pay off any and all judgments that may be reduced in 
such suit,’’209 

The people were finally won over to the idea of a com- 
promise, and the election was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, the vote being 1,535 for and only 275 against.?° 


28Edina Sentinel, August 18, and Sept. 6, 1894. 

2»»*Edina Sentinel, September 6, 1894. 

210Knoz Couniy Records, IX, 482-483. The vote by precincts in this elec- 
tion and the two previous ones is given in the foilowing tabulation: 
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The new funding bonds were promptly issued*"' and the 
levies made by the county court from time to time to pay 
them off. The principal and interest on these bonds were 
met promptly, and in 1899 the last bond was canceled. 











1891 1893 1894 

Precincts For Against For Against For Against 
REI a ae era 3 177 11 157 91 57 
a rio! alg ee ie wi 9 43 6 53 30 34 
ES bis csn alba ¢ pare ela: 45 49 25 88 129 6 
I cosa ie ta alk ates Ads 'al da 7 87 21 49 89 7 
Bourbon (Hedge City)... 23 22 30 12 50 4 
Bourbon (Plevna)....... 1 90 8 94 32 47 
RSS .  a  a- buen 18 26 21 38 75 3 
NE cach ie. 5: w 0 Wiel Sonal 14 43 13 79 70 & 
tn biaidsis a 6-40 «wet 19 36 22 38 85 2 
Sait River (E.)......... 12 89 32 36 132 9 
Salt River (W.)......... 10 44 38 4 75 2 
SS ee 40 78 16 5 117 24 
NOOO Pee oe 3 50 6 48 56 ll 
Shelton (E.)............ 27 30 15 24 45 19 
2 _S Sra ll 19 0 39 56 3 
Greensburg (W.)........ a 21 16 5 26 3 
Greensburg (E.)........ 31 47 32 81 91 29 
NG: <n dno 6.6 ole as 37 96 76 103 283 17 

IS cd 6 sb aolieimae 314 1047 402 1004 1535 275 


The final liquidation of the debt was celebrated by a 
bond burning in the public square of Edina on September 
26, 1899. The people gathered in from all over the county 
to witness the event and to rejoice over the passing into his- 
tory of this most unfortunate affair. Special mention was 
made of the celebration in the county court records as fol- 
lows: “At high noon today the county court, the county 
clerk and the sheriff accompanied by ex-judges Welsh, 
Griggs, Perry and Smith and ex-clerk Lockett, escorted by 
the Edina band, repaired to the southwest corner of the public 
square, where in the presence of 2,000 spectators, the last of 
the Knox County M. and M. Railroad Funding Bonds were 
burned.?” 


211Knozr County Records, IX, 485-486. 
212Knox County Records, X, 607. 
Thus ended the long chapter in the history of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi railroad bonds in Knox County. 


(To be concluded in the next number of the Review.) 
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ATCHISON COUNTY’S MEMORIAL AT 
ROCK PORT, MISSOURI 


By John C. Stapel. 


Here is a tale worth telling, a message worth reading. A Mis- 
sourt town of eleven hundred souls raised $25,000 in less than two 
hours to honor their heroes of war. The living proved worthy of the 
dead. Is there a rival for such rank in America? But the citizens 
of Rock Port and Atchison county were not content. They wanted 
eminence in conscience and country. So $50,000 was raised! New 
York City would have civil war in raising an equal per capita for such 
a purpose, and if it actually raised the money, a library on the sub- 
ject would be compiled comparing Knickerbocker culture to classic 
Athenian civilization. Justly so. Equally equitable is the pride of 
Rock Port and Atchison county, Missouri, in heralding to the world 
their most meritorious accomplishment, public spirit, and unrivaled 
generosity. If the old Platte Purchase continues advancing along 
these lines, its unrivaled dispute for corn will soon be excelled by its 
fame for culiure.—The Editor. 


To the citizens of Rock Port, Atchison County, Mis- 
souri, belongs the distinction of being the first in the State to 
take advantage of the State’s offer to give $1,000 toward the 
erection of a memorial to any county which would raise an- 
other thousand. 

In less than twenty minutes after word reached Rock 
Port early in 1919 that the above measure had passed the 
Legislature, a telegram to State officials in Jefferson City no- 
tified them that Atchison County had raised her $1,000 to- 
ward a memorial for the boys of the late war and was await- 
ing the $1,000 from the State. 

The plan of the original group who thot of this was to 
erect a building which would be useful as a commun’'ty centre 
as well as a memorial and thot $25,000.00 would make a 
nice building. 

A meeting was held in Rock Port and $26,000 subscribed 
in less than two hours. The committee went to the court, 
since the thousand dollar donation from the state provided 
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that it must be a county memorial, and the county court 
said that Atchison county was too wealthy to be satisfied 
with a memorial costing no more than was planned. So up 
went the price of the building again and a county-wide cam- 
paign was planned with the result that $50,000 was sub- 
scribed by Atchison County folks for a memorial to their boys. 

Of course, as the distance from Rock Port, the county 
seat where the building was to be located, grew, the dona- 
tions became smaller and smaller, because Rock Port would 
get the benefit of the building even tho it was a county affair. 

Then came the selection of plans for the memorial. Many 
plans were presented, but the committee finally agreed on the 
plan of Jas. O. Hogg of Kansas City. 

This plan was for a building which practically covers the 
lot of 80x120 feet, leaving enough ground space for a suitable 
setting off with shrubbery and lawn. The tuilding is of 
the Classic or Doric order of architecture with four massive 
columns supporting the front. 

It contains a large lobby on the first floor with a ladies’ 
reception and rest room on one side and the secretary’s office 
and lounging room on the other. In the basement is a gym- 
nasium 60x75 feet with ceiling high enough for basketball or 
any other indoor sport, shower baths, locker rooms and a 
kitchen. 

The second story contains a memcrial room with two 
large art-glass windows and this room will hold the records 
of Atchison County boys as well as relics. To the left of the 
memorial room is a game room and to the right is a library. 
Across the hall leading out of the memorial room is the audi- 
torium, 55x68 feet with a gallery. The seating capacity is 
about 750. 

The pledges for the building fund were for 5 years with 
interest, one-fifth payable annually and the banks of this 
town agreed to take the pledges and advance the money for 
the construction, which they have been doing. 

If the building is completed and furnished in time for 
dedication this fall, it is planned to have Governor Hyde and 
his staff, together with governors of the adjoining states, 
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present. If not completed in time for this the formal dedica- 
tion will be postponed until good weather next spring. 

A town the size of Rock Port with only 1,136 folks enu- 
merated by Uncle Sam’s census taker, deserves much recog- 
nition not only from its State officials but from the boys at 
Washington, and we expect to invite President Harding, and 
because ours is the largest and most useful Memorial erected 
by popular subscription in America (so far as we have been 
able to learn) we have the effrontery to expect either Mr. 
Harding or his personal representative when the time comes 
for formal dedication. 

Incidentally we might add that Atchison County is Mis- 
souri’s banner county on war drives. She never failed to go 
way over the top on any drive for donations, bonds or what- 
not during the war and rarely failed to double its quota. 
And it would hardly be just to this most progressive county 
to not mention its county seat where this wonderful memo- 
rial is being erected. Rock Port has spent over half-a-million 
dollars in public improvements in the last three years. It 
has 5% miles of paving, a municipal band, a 2l-acre city 
park, complete sanitary sewer system and a wonderful munic- 
ipally-owned water system, a long white way, two new bank 
homes totaling around $100,000.00, splendid churches and 
good schools, together with 1,136 of the best folks in the 
world. There is no such a thing as a stranger in that town, 
and tho not on the line of a railroad and hard to get to, away 
up in Missouri’s farthest northwest, anyone wanting some- 
thing pleasant to remember would be well repaid to visit 
Rock Port in Atchison County. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN FRANCE.* 


By Maurice Casenave. 


I am particularly honored to represent the French 
Government here today. Unfortunately, His Excellency, 
Mr. Jusserand, has been detained in Washington by impor- 
tant duties. He ought to be here to address you. Because 
of his profound knowledge of the history of both countries, 
Mr. Jusserand is better qualified than I to address your His- 
torical Society, in this city of Columbia, where your State 
University, one of the oldest, and most important of the 
Middle West, was founded in 1840. The Ambassador could 
have congratulated you in better terms than mine for the 
really modern tendencies of your University where the impor- 
tance of the Press was fully understood, where a school of 
Journalism was opened for the first time in the United States, 
where the ‘“‘Journalist’s creed’’ has become a symbol. 

I am not an American historian and I must even confess 
that I am very ignorant of American history except when 
it comes into contact with the French. But here, in this 
Mississippi valley, the contact of the two histories is prob- 
ably more intimate than in any other part of the world. The 
first white men who crossed your plains, who penetrated your 
forests, who canoed your rivers and your lakes were French. 
French also were the first men to establish permanent settle- 
ments here. Some of the names of these French settlers 
still survive with their descendants; many are retained in the 
geographic nomenclature of your country; all of them are 
preserved in the hearts of the American citizens who inher- 
ited the domain of the French pioneers. You all know and 
respect the memory of La Salle who, starting from the French 





*An address delivered by His Excellency, M. Maurice Casenave, at the 
annual meeting of The State Historical Society of Missouri, held in Columbia 
on January 8, 1918. 
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settlements in Canada, descended the Mississippi for the first 
time in 1682; the memory of LeMoyns d’Iberville who was 
granted the charter of Louisiana in 1700 by Louis XIV; the 
memory of LeMoyne de Bienville, his brother, who founded 
New Orleans in 1718; and of Laclede who founded St. Louis 
in 1764. 

It may be, however, that you do not realize what an 
interesting influence the history of the pioneers and of the 


French settlements in the Mississippi valley have had on the 


development of France when they were under French domin- 
ation and even later. This is a point of history to which | 
should like to call the attention of your Historical Society. 
At the beginning of the 18th century, the first explorers 
reported to the Court of France on the wonderful riches of 
the mines and of the soil of the Mississippi valley, and re- 
counted the extraordinary opportunities offered to trade 
there. They depicted the country as a new Eldorado. These 
golden prospects were taken at their face value and used as 
a basis for a vast financial scheme by an enthusiastic Scotch- 
man, John Law, whose magnetism had won the confidence of 
the Duke of Orleans, regent of France after the death of 
Louis XIV. The late King had left France in financial 
straits that seemed inextricable. In 1716, John Law was 
authorized to establish a Bank for the purpose of managing 
the trade and the currency of the Kingdom as well as to col- 
lect taxes and issue notes. The Bank was a success; it helped 
the situation to such an extent that Law was allowed to pro- 
ceed with his project involving what he called his ‘‘system.” 
By a decree of August, 1717—issued two months before 
New Orleans was founded—a ‘‘Compagnie des Indes Orien- 
tales’ with a capital of 100 million pounds payable partly in 
coins and partly in notes of the Bank, was endowed with 
privileges amounting to sovereignty over your valley. A few 
months later, two other Companies, previously formed for 
trading with East India and China, were incorporated with 
it. The amalgamation took the name of “La Compagnie 
des Indes;” its capital was increased by 25 million pounds 
subscribed as soon as they were offered. This company was 
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supposed to be powerful enough to monopolize all the com- 
merce of France. Its shares rose 50% as soon as they were 
issued. 

John Law then proposed to the Regent to turn over the 
whole French national debt, which exceeded 1,500 millio4 
pounds, to the Company. The debt was paid back through 
notes, handed to the creditors by installment. As each in- 
stallment fell due, shares of the Company were issued for the 
amount payable in the said notes, on which the Government 
paid only 3% interest. This was extremely advantageous for 
the French Treasury, that at the time used to pay 8% interest 
on the public debt. As the shares of the Company were prac- 
tically the only possible investment, the national debt was 
effectively transferred to the Company. Thus, the Cred- 
itors had to look only to the 3% interest paid by the govern- 
ment and to the commercial gain of the Company for their 
annual returns. Such was the fascination exercised by the 
magic prospects of the Mississippi valley and by the enchant- 
ing prestige of the promoter that the shares of the Company, 
which were of a nominal price of 300 pounds, were issued 
with 5,000 pounds premium, were resold immediately at 
8,000, and raised within a week to 20,000 pounds. 

The system was at the height of its boom in December, 
1719. A fever, a craze, a fury of speculation took possession 
of the whole nation. Twelve billions of pounds were invested 
in shares—a sum enormous for that time. For a moment, 
trade received an unnatural impulse. Then the panic came. 
Of course, neither the revenues of the State nor the wealth 
of the Mississippi valley could ever pay interest on such a 
huge amount. Law lost his influence in the French Court 
and his hold on the public was suddenly transformed into 
hatred. He was obliged to flee from France. The notes 
Were again converted in 1720 into a Government debt, of the 
same size as it had been before it was taken over by the 
Company. 

This is the story of the failure of Law’s system. No fail- 
ure was ever more complete or affected more people in the 
history of France. The ‘fog of Mississippi’ and ‘‘the mud 
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of Louisiana” were for a long time considered synonymous 
with unsound business and risky speculation. 

Of course, John Law was reckless and unfortunate; but, 
personally he was not dishonest and died poor. The people 
whom he ruined hated him, naturally, but posterity has been 
more just, as many points in his scheme proved that he really 
was a financial genius far ahead of his time. A century after 
his death, one of the soundest financiers of France, Mr. 
Thiers, wrote of him: “This Scotchman created a new 
power, credit, indispensable to any Government since admin- 
istration has become so vast, so complex and so costly.” 

In conclusion, you can see that as early as the 18th 
century the wealth ascribed to your country introduced the 
factor of credit in French finances which was unknown until 
then. This is a fact of the utmost importance. 

Of course, after the failure of Law’s system, colonial en- 
terprise lost a great deal of its popularity and the transfer of 
Louisiana to Spain, forty years later, in 1762, was hardly re- 
sented by the general public in France. 

During the period of Spanish domination in the Missis- 
sippi valley, great changes occurred in your hemisphere. The 
British Colonies on the Atlantic Coast threw off the yoke of 
England and formed a. Republic which grew rapidly. Six 
hundred thousand citizens of this Republic settled west of the 
Alleghanies and reached the Eastern Bank of the Mississippi. 
The new settlers needed means of communication to the sea and 
this could only be secured through the Mississippi. To provide 
for this necessity, arrangements were made between the 
United States Government and Spain to secure free naviga- 
tion for American ships going down the river. These arrange- 
ments proved to be inadequate; constant difficulties arose and 
your great President, Thom s Jefferson, realized that the sit- 
uation of the United State . as far as free access to the sea was 
concerned, could never be safe as long as a foreign nation was 
master of both banks of the Mississippi. 

These were the conditions in 1801, when Bonaparte, first 
Consul of France, acquired Louisiana from Spain. President 
Jefferson at once instructed the American Minister Plenipoten- 
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tiary in Paris, Robert R. Livingston, to make an offer to the 
French first Consul to purchase what was then called Western 
Florida; in which the city of New Orleans was to be included, 
from France at the price of 10 million dollars. President Jef- 
ferson also sent the great statesman, James Monroe, then 
Secretary of State, to join forces with Livingston. The ad- 
vantage in this plan lay in the fact that it would secure at 
least a partial control of the mouth of the River for the 
United States at comparatively little cost. 

To the great surprise of the American Plenipotentiaries 
and President Jefferson himself, Bonaparte not only accepted, 
but declared that, in case the Government of the United 
States in addition to the said 10 million dollars, would under- 
take to take care of the French claims in the valley of the 
Mississippi, amounting to five million dollars, he was ready 
to cede the entire French possession to the United States. 
For a moment Jefferson hesitated, believing that he was not 
empowered to accept this proposal, but finally agreed. 

Diplomats and historians have heard so seldom of a ne- 
gotiator who made an offer to the opposite party that was 
more advantageous than the original demand that the rapid 
decision of Bonaparte in the case of Louisiana has been an 
object of much speculation, although it seems easy to explain. 

The price, evidently, is out of question. In 1803, when 
the transaction took place, France had enjoyed two years of 
the best administration of her entire history. Her finances 
had been completely re-established. However, although he 
had just made peace with England, Bonaparte foresaw that 
peace could not last long and that, in any coming war, Louisi- 
ana was bound to be occupied by England. 

On the other hand, he understood the value to the United 
States of the valley of the Mississippi. He foresaw their fu- 
ture development. He was firmly convinced that it was of 
the greatest interest to France to help that development. 
Moreover, Bonaparte always entertained a feeling of close 
sympathy for the United States; George Washington had his 
greatest admiration. When the father of your country died, 
he gave orders to the French Army to go into mourning as for 
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its own general in chief. When the disaster of Waterloo had 
destroyed his last hope in France and he surrendered to Eng- 
land of his own free will, he asked to be sent to your own 
country as to the only land where he could enjoy freedom. 
Napoleon never forgot that he was the offspring of Revolu- 
tion. He foresaw democracy spreading in Europe. On his 
death bed, in St. Helena, after saying that ‘‘he was Revolu- 
tion itself,’ he prophecied that “after one hundred years 
Europe should be all republican.” His genius was so im- 
pregnated with democratic principles that the wonderful leg- 
islative, administrative and financial structure which he 
built for France during the Consulate and even the Empire, 
are still the basis of the legislative, administrative and finan- 
cial institutions of our Republic. 

Under these circumstances, how could Bonaparte fail to 
see that, by maintaining a French Colony in the heart of the 
United States, he would be maintaining a permanent and in- 
evitable cause of friction between the two peoples, and, that 
by casting away this cause of friction and helping the people 
of the United States to develop normally, he would be cre- 
ating a spirit of perpetual friendship between two peoples 
who were bound by ancient ties and who had democracy as 
the root of their institutions? 

The clearness of the vision of Bonaparte has been proved 
since Louisiana became a part of the United States. For 
more than a century, the American and French people never 
had a disagreement which proved fatal to their harmonious 
relations. Recently we saw the French and the American 
armies struggling together and winning the great war that 
freed the world. How could that wonderful event have 
taken place if France had pursued a narrow and grasping 
policy instead of one of great foresight and had hampered and 
impeded the legitimate development of her Sister Republic? 
Among the great political achievements of Bonaparte, none 
had a more fateful and fortunate consequence than the ces- 
sion of Louisiana. 

The Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars had kept France 
so busy and the adventurous spirit which animated her peo- 
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ple had found so many outlets to expend itself in Europe, that, 
for-fifteen years after the fall of the first Empire, no colonial 
enterprise was attempted by France. In 1830, however, 
France, as the most powerful nation in the Mediterranean 
sea, realized that she had to put an end to the abominable 
piracy which the Arab Deys of Algiers, of Tunis and of 
Tripoli and the Chief of Morocco exercised in the Levant. 
Their piracy was so obnoxious that the Government of the 
United States had had to send several punitive expeditions 
to North Africa to free American citizens who had been re- 
duced to slavery. 

In spite of their barbarity, these Arab Chiefs were the 
powerful heads of nations that participated in the Moham- 
medan civilization. Their army was ill disciplined, but brave, 
large, comparatively well armed and remarkably well- 
mounted. France had to wage a real war upon them and 
their tribes before she was able to pacify the people and make 
of North Africa one of the most civilized and prosperous 
countries in the world. Still these activities by no means 
constituted a colonial war, in the true sense of the word. 

France undertook expeditions of a really colonial nature 
only after the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. Then, the 
loss of two of her richest provinces, Alsace and Lorraine, in- 
jured her both politically and economically. The ablest, the 
most intelligent and the most patriotic of her statesmen con- 
sidered that the best way to help the Fatherland recuperate 
from its losses, to maintain the moral standard of the people 
and to educate the officers of the army was to point out to 
the people of France the great duty that was theirs to perform 
in opening to civilization the vast hinterland of the maritime 
colonies which France possessed, along the coast of Western 
Africa, of Madagascar and of Asia. Some of these she had 
held for centuries. 

They succeeded wonderfully in educating the youth of 
France along these lines. They called up memories of the 
great Frenchmen of the past, of Champlain, LaSalle, Mar- 
quette, Joliet, Iberville who opened up your continent, of 
Dupleix who created a French Empire in India, of Mont- 
3 
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calm and Vandreuil who made France beloved in Canada. 
The youth of France responded in the same spirit. The 
names of the pioneers of America became an inspiration to 
Savorgnan de Brazza, who discovered Equatorial Africa, to 
Doudart de Lagree and Francis Garnier who explored French 
Tong King. They became an inspiration also to so many 
others who later created for France a colonial Empire that is 
larger in territory than the United States, Alaska, Porto 
Rico, the Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines combined. 
This colonial domain is far from being fully developed but 
that is full of possibilities and already has a population of 
fifty million, whose number increases yearly. 

France is proud to have accomplished a work of civiliza- 
tion within the boundaries of this huge Colonial Empire. The 
benefits of her work extended to neighboring countries. Lis- 
tening to the voice of a generous Prelate, Cardinal Lavigerie, 
worthy successor of the Great Augustine on the episcopal seat 
of Hippona, the French Government has put a definite end 
to slavery and slave trading, which desolated the interior of 
central and western Africa until the establishment of French 
domination. The ‘“Black-Flags,” an association of dis- 
banded Chinese soldiers and highwaymen used to terrorize 
all southeastern Asia, from the frontiers of Siam to the south- 
ern provinces of China. They have been suppressed since 
France occupied Annam and Tong King; the country is now 
pacified and the growing native pupulation is enjoying wealth 
and prosperity. Madagascar, an island as large as your 
State of Texas, was organized in such a way that the inhab- 
itants of different races who had formerly been in perpetual 
feuds are now reconciled and working together. 

Under the French flag, natives are allowed to pursue 
their own customs and laws, as long as they respect peace 
and decency thereby. They enjoy order and security and 
they showed their gratitude to France during the recent war. 
France had her reward. During this period of hardship, they 
denounced the German propaganda that was rampant and 
remained faithful to France. They sent more than three 
hundred thousand men, soldiers who fought in the trenches 
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workmen who worked in the rear, and tillers who helped to 
cultivate the fields. 

Our colonial soldiers were all volunteers. They came to- 
gether again under the French chiefs whose first combats in 
arms took place in those very colonies from which their men 
now came. They came to fight under Gallieni, who organ- 
ized Madagascar, Couraud, who pacified French Western 
Soudan, Mangin of Tong King fame, and Joffre, who thirty 
years before winning the battle of the Marne was the first 
to enter Timbucto, the den of the slave trade. 

I think now that you will agree with me that the French 
pioneers of the 19th century were not a weakened offspring 
of their forefathers who were the the pioneers in the Missis- 
sippi valley and that the men who pacified Indo-China, Mad- 
agascar and Western Africa are worthy of the feunders of 
New Orleans and St. Louis. 








MISSOURI HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


THE FOLLOWERS OF DUDEN 


By William G. Bek. 
FIFTH ARTICLE. 


Frederiek’s Valley on the Tavern Creek, 
Franklin County, Missouri, 
April 24, 1835. 


“My dear Dellmann and my dear sister Christine:— 

“We live 32 miles from St. Louis, opposite the little town 
Missouritown, which lies on the north side of the Missouri. 
From my place to Manchester it is 12 or 13 miles. There are 
still many fine farms to be bought in my neighborhood. Some 
of my wealthy countrymen would find many attractive 
chances for speculation. Nine miles from here on the Mer- 
rimac River rich lead mines have recently been discovered. 
Even now some three or four hundred persons are employed 
there. The unexpected cold weather, the terrible itch, and 
now the wood ticks, and in the summer the mosquitoes cause 
many Germans to dislike America. But all these things are 
as nothing to one who in his fatherland was accustomed to be 
annoyed, vexed and tormented in other ways. The ringing 
of the bells of neighboring villages and towns is not heard 
here as in our old home, but the ringing of the bells of grazing 
herds in the valleys and on the hillsides furnishes ample sub- 
stitution for this pleasure. I have not yet been on the north 
side of the Missouri. I have met von Spankeren and others 
who live over there on various occasions in St. Louis. Later 
in the spring Dr. Kinkaid will take me across the river in a 
canoe, that is to say, in a hollowed-out log. From the land- 
ing I have a distance of nine miles to Deus’ place and 13 miles 
to Duden’s farm. Two neighbors of ours, Richardson and 
Zumwalt, formerly lived near Duden’s place. From what 
they say the latter place must be quite mediocre. Richard- 
son told me that he made the door for Duden’s house, and 
Zumwalt said that Duden sometimes visited him for days. 
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Both of them recall Duden with much affection. This spring 
I was a witness to the practice of burning the leaves and grass 
in the forests. As I have said before, this is done annually. 
The purpose of the burning is to drive away the game that is 
injurious to the farm, and to destroy the tick and other ver- 
min, and above all to further the growth of grass and herbs 
for the live stock. For miles around us the ground is burned 
bare of leaves and grass and twigs. The sight was majestic 
in the evening, but the injury done to the forest is enormous. 
One night several of us had an interesting experience. We 
had ridden along the Missouri over the old Spanish road to 
Bertha’s parents, and there had seen but little fire. On the 
way back we decided to make a short cut, and in doing so 
we got lost in the burning woods. We were very much per- 
plexed. Finally we gave our horses the reins and to our 
great delight and surprise the intelligent animals soon brought 
us out of the danger zone and took us to Dr. Terril’s place. 

April 26. 

“To-day Dr. Kincaid told me that Prince Paul of Wuer- 
temberg stopped with him a few years ago when the latter 
made his trip thru this country. The Prince was on his re- 
turn trip from a hunting expedition with the Indians farther 
west. He brought back some interesting and rare specimens 
of animal life and several specimen of natural curiosities. 
Last summer I saw a crowd of Indians in St. Louis. In spite 
of the heat all of them were wrapped in woolen blankets. 
The heads of most of them were shorn. Their ornaments 
consisted of beads and feathers. Many of the women were 
really beautiful. At present it is very hard to get good help. 
The common laborer wants to eat and drink well, draw good 
wages, but do little work. But I cannot become reconciled 
to the idea of owning slaves. In the first place most of them 
are not worth much, being deceptive, lazy and thieving. 
Moreover, I cannot see how a freedom-loving German can 
subscribe to the principles of slavery, and it certainly must 
require a great deal of Americanization in order to start a 
negro factory, if I may express myself that way, as Evers- 
mann, for example, has done. I do not wish to leave the im- 
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pression that all Americans are in sympathy with slavery, 
There are very many wealthy farmers, who because of moral 
as well as economic reasons do not have slaves. It is an in- 
teresting fact, based upon observation, that on the farms 
where no slavery exists the land is in the best condition, the 
owner is wealthier, the housewives and girls are the most 
diligent. 

“‘When I arrived here last summer, many farmers were 
wildly enthusiastic about emigration to Texas. Several car- 
ried out their plan. The arguments advanced for Texas 
were that it is much warmer there and especially that the 
state government of Texas offers to the new settler unusual 
advantages, I think 4,000 acres of land for each family. Of 
late, however, but little talk about Texas has been heard. 
Some of the emigrants have come back and have given a very 
unfavorable account of the country. They say that much of 
the land in Texas is low and swampy, on which account it is 
very unhealthy there, moreover the heat is too intense, and 
besides the farmer is not left in undisturbed possession of his 
property, especially his live stock, which the Indians are 
always trying to steal. In the defence of his herds the rancher 
often risks his life. They also say that if the farmers do 
succeed in raising produce to sell, they lack markets to sell 
the same.” 

April 30. 

“In my letter of March 3 I told you about the American 
itch. Not all the Germans with whom I have spoken have 
suffered from it. Doctor Kincaid is of the opinion, in which 
I concur, that it may have been the European itch in an ag- 
gravated form. It is rumored that, after all, there were some 
members of our ship’s company who were afflicted with the 
itch. This rumor seems to find confirmation in the fact, 
that every one of the immigrants who arrived on our ship, 
suffered from this ailment. 

“At the time I last wrote about this matter no remedy 
seemed to be known by the physicians here to check the 
trouble. Finally I remembered that a German physician 
had recommended to me the use of sulphuret of potash for 
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this trouble when one of my children had a slight touch of it. 
Upon inquiry I found that sulphuret of potash cannot be had 
in America, but brother Hermann made it for us, and it 
relieved us greatly. 

“T often wonder what sort of a picture you have in mind 
when you think of an American farm. Doubtless it is a du- 
plicate of a substantial German farm. For such a picture 
you must substitute the one I shall now give you. Of course, 
this has reference to our frontier conditions. Instead of a 
house you must think of a hut, behind it a still smaller hut 
for a smokehouse, farther back a still smaller hut for other 
purposes. All this is surrounded by a zigzag rail fence. 
Sometimes a spring flows right thru the yard. The paths 
are unpaved. There is no trace of domesticated fruit trees, 
no garden shrubs, grape vines, or tame flowers. Instead of a 
garden, such as you know, simply a plowed, fenced-in, little 
plot of ground, which in the early spring can scarcely be 
found on account of the weeds. There are no barns with 
threshing floors in them. Some times the grain stays out in 
the field all winter long in stacks. The grain is not beaten 
out but trampled out by animals. The grain is laid on the 
ground in the field, on a place cleared of stubble and weeds, 
and then horses or cattle are driven over it till the kernels 
are tramped out of the ears. By winnowing the grain is 
then cleaned. On account of the cold threshing is rarely 
possible in the winter months. Can you imagine such lazi- 
ness and indifference in a country where it would be such an 
easy matter to build log barns where such operations could 
take place in any season. 

“One reason for this backwardness and indifference is the 
fact that the American farmer does not regard his farm as 
something that he, as well as his descendants after him are 
to improve and enjoy, but as something to be but slightly 
improved, in order to be able to sell it at a small profit in the 
near future. There is scarcely a farm that is not for sale, 
for the American farmer has no love for home, such as the 
German has. 

“IT am building a smoke-house, a kitchen, a milk house 
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over one of the excellent springs near our house, a stable for 
the horses and one for the cows. Mv American neighbors say 
that I am building a town. Well yes, a town such as Mis- 
souritown is—a town of six houses, 

“At the time of my departure I had to promise countless 
persons to write to them. I cannot fulfill these promises. 
In the first place it takes too much time and in the second 
place it costs too much to send letters. From here to New 
York it costs 25c to send a letter. I must therefore ask you 
to let them read the letters I have sent you. 

“TI wish you would save the seeds of cherries, plums, ap,i- 
cots and pears for me this summer. It is difficult to get such 
seeds here. You may have the opportunity to send them to 
me by some one who wishes to settle in our neighborhood. 
If such a one is found, I want him to heed my warning and not 
stay in St. Louis, but come directly up the Missouri on 
steamboat and land at Dr. Kinkaid’s, at the mouth of the 
Tavern Creek, opposite Missouritown. 

Auf Wiedersehn! Your brother, 

FREDERICK STEINES.” 


Frederick’s Valley on Tavern Creek, 
Franklin Co., Mo., May 6, 1835. 

““My dear Mr. Koell:— 
“T can easily imagine that in the circle of my old friends 
the question has often been asked by one or the other: ‘I 
wonder how friend Steines is getting along?’ My answer is: 
‘Now everything goes well with me.’ What lies behind me, 
I must, of course forget or try to forget. Especially must I 
try to forget how dearly I have paid for my present comforts. 
In my new environment I live as undisturbed and peaceful 
as it is possible to live anywhere in the world. In my old 
home I had nothing but trouble. The King has altogether 
too many officials who vex the people. He would put them 
to much better use if he sent them here to clear the forests, 
or if he wished to keep them there he ought to teach them the 
tanning trade, so they could tan their own hide. In this 
country we have a squire and a corstable, who perform almost 
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all the duties which at home are done by an army of officials. 
Our officers are chosen from the people, by the people, and 
cost us almost nothing. Here our articles of luxury are 
taxed. At home the principle obtained, that one ought not 
to be taxed for such articles, because he had given many 
people an opportunity to earn something in their manufac- 
ture. On the other hand your poor scissors grinders are 
taxed. Of military duties we know nothing here.— 

“T contemplate building a mill on Tavern Creek, for this 
reason I must request you to send me the money I left in 
your custody. The spare money which I had on hand I 
loaned at ten percent. I rely on you, my friend, to do me 
this favor, in order that I may be able to carry out my plans. 

FREDERICK STEINES.”’ 
My address is: 
Fox Creek Post Office, 
Franklin County, Mo. 
Via Havre and New York, U. S. A. 


Frederick's Valley, Franklin Co., Mo. 
“Dear Dellmann and sister Christine :-— 

“In an earlier letter I said that I would write again when 
I had seen the spring. What Duden said about the appear- 
ance of nature in the spring, I can fully confirm. We have a 
great variety of native trees, bushes and shrubs, whose foli- 
age and bloom delight the eye and the sense of smell. Among 
the herbs we find many substitutes for tea. Many wild plants 
are even used as substitutes for vegetables. 

“What a wealth of song birds we have, tho the nightingale 
and the lark are wanting. I mention especially the red bird, 
whose beautiful plumage and mocking song is a delight to all 
of us. The many-voiced choir which we hear makes it easy 
for us to forget the few favorite singers. 

“TI can say from experience that work on the farm is 
hard. You must disregard Duden’s statement in regard to 
the ease in which an American farmer lives. Looking on and 
participating in a piece of work are two entirely different 
things. Duden’s lack of actual experience and his romantic 
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tendency are the reasons why he has made so many mistakes 
in regard to outdoor life. The farmers who own slaves of 
course let them do the work, but their farms almost always 
have a neglected appearance. Such comfort as people of this 
kind enjoy had better and truthfully be called laziness and 
slovenliness. Their farms are rarely well equipped and very 
many are encumbered by debts. During the early part of 
my residence here I was astonished at the great number of 
Americans who wished to borrow money from me and who 
told me the story of their hard luck. In most instances such 
poverty is due to indifference and neglect. My neigbbor, 
Henry Steele, a Virginian, is a fine example of a farmer who 
gets along without slaves. But he, his wife and their many 
children are not ashamed to work. His farm is in excellent 
condition, his fences are in a perfect state of repair, his live 
stock is first class, and he always has money on hand to make 
investments. On the other hand I have neighbors, who sit 
the whole day around the hearth, spitting into the fire, or 
whittling a piece of wood, rarely saying a word, or they go 
visiting or receive visitors, or they go hunting, while their 
fences are so defective that live stock can get into their fields 
and destroy their crops. They are a lazy lot. I have just 
spoken of the practice of whittling. This might be called a 
national custom of the North American. Sometimes it is 
carried so far that even tables and chairs are mutilated. 
“There is only one thing in which the German ought to 
emulate the example of the American, and that is, in the han- 
dling of the ax, otherwise in nothing. Especially ought he 
not to emulate his example in the matter of borrowing. The 
American farmer is always borrowing either money, or tools, 
or provisions etc., so that instead of the new arrival being 
able to find succor from his neigbbors, they come to him for 
aid. It is therefore well that every German immigrant who 
comes in their midst should act as if he were very poor. Then 
he will be left more or less unmolested; moreover, his new 
neigbbors will not be so much inclined to cheat him in a 
business deal. 
“The American is not frugal. When he butchers hogs 
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he is sure to eat all the best parts as soon as possible, laying 
by nothing, and later is compelled to live on bacon and bread. 
Sugar and honey are consumed as soon as they are acquired. 
The following may very well be his motto: ‘If I have nothing, 
I need not carry anything, and can go so much more lightly.’ 
They seem to see no casual relation between waste and want. 
And just think of this,—they eat raw potatoes just as we eat 
apples. Not only potatoes but also beets, turnips, turnip- 
tops, cabbage leaves, hickory bark, in short many vegetables 
and other things they eat raw. One of my neighbors re- 
cently complained that his children had eaten almost all his 
potatoes in the field. Last autumn Mr. and Mrs. Bruegger- 
hof visited a neighboring farmer. When the dinner hour 
arrived, their hostess brought in a plate of turnips and some 
knives and invited her guests to dine. In the summer, when 
nature provides an abundance of good things, these people 
live well, but for the winter they lay by nothing at all. Hence 
their monotonous bacon-bread diet. 

“In the matter of clothing the men are very indifferent, 
but not so the women. The children run about with nothing 
on but a shirt. They are usually so dirty that one might 
think he had come upon a family of mulattoes. 

“Hardly any of these people have any book learning, and 
in matters of religion they are extremely ignorant. Only re- 
cently the seventeen year old son of a neighboring farmer 
asked: Mr. Steines, I do not know whether Christmas comes 
in January or not; does it?’ And a week ago today the 
daughter of another farmer visited us, and she did not know 
that it was Penticost, nor did she know what Penticost is. 
Their amusements such as dancing and music are very 
wretched efforts. To a German taught in music their efforts 
are an abomination. Their attempts at playing the violin 
and flute are usually so ear-rending that children can be in- 
timidated to do most anything thereby, so wretched that 
they produce nausea in the healthy adult. It is an encour- 
aging sign that in some of the cities efforts are being made to 
improve this condition. In St. Louis, however, there is at pre- 
sent absolute lack of every thing musical. Several prominent 
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men with whom I have spoken, have expressed the wish that 
they might have some sort of a musical organization in that 
city, in order that they might enjoy, at least occasionally, 
the pleasures of a ball or a concert. I was offered $1.00 per 
hour for instruction on the piano. Pianos are very expensive 
here. Wind instruments and violins, too, are dear.” 


July 6. 

“Since the middle of May the cholera is again raging in 
St. Louis. Entire families have been carried away by it. 

“Of course you will be interested in knowing something 
of the remedies applied in the treatment of the cholera. In 
this respect the German and some of the American physicians 
differ greatly in their theories. Most of the German physi- 
cians here apply heat in the treatment of the disease and they 
have the distinction of delivering their patients most quickly 
to the grave, usually within twenty-four hours. Several 
of the American physicians apply the opposite treatment, 
and from personal observation I can testify to their success. 
Many of their patients recovered entirely, while the lives of 
others was at least prolonged for days. The simple treat- 
ment is the following: First they produce bleeding, either 
strong or moderate, depending upon the nature of the pa- 
tient, then they administer lukewarm salt-water until violent 
vomiting is produced, after which a small dose of calomel is 
given. The patient is not kept warm. If the temperature 
is high, he is even exposed to a draught, lying on a mattress, 
with only a shirt for covering. Then the patient gets as 
much ice to eat as he wants. (Water cools too suddenly, 
therefore, if ice is wanting, the water ought to be given with 
a sponge.) Two strong men must be at hand, and as soon 
as the convulsions come they must dip their hands into tur- 
pentine and rub the affected parts vigorously until all the 
distortions have been removed and the parts have again as- 
sumed their natural position. A mustard plaster is also 
placed on the patient’s abdomen. When the patient is on 
the road to recovery he is given nothing but ice to eat, and 
when the hunger finally becomes unbearable he gets very 
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small quantities of barley or oats broth. This diet must be 
observed for several days after the convulsions have ceased. 

“In the above I have seriously and rather roughly at- 
tacked the knowledge and skill of German physicians. In all 
justice I must state that in many ways they render excellent 
service, and on the whole are far above their American col- 
leagues. As you know the medical profession is on a very 
low plane in America. All sorts of quacks call themselves 
doctors here and occasionally commit great wrongs, destroy- 
ing the life and the health of the people. 

“In the neighboring state of Illinois various kinds of 
fever abound. Also in the state of Missouri there are very 
many unhealthful regions. Even the rolling country on the 
north side of the Missouri, where Duden lived, is at the pres- 
ent time not healthful. Chills are very common there. Last 
March I visited Duden’s country for the first time. A great 
many German families live there, and I often stopped on my 
journey to greet them, but unfortunately I found many of 
them suffering with the chills. My friend Deus was at that 
time just recovering from a serious attack of this ailment. 

“The cause of the chills is undoubtedly to be found in 
the drinking water. In the settlements north of the Mis- 
souri it is usually of a turbid color, which would indicate that 
it is mixed with foreign substances which are injurious to the 
health. On the south side of the Missouri, where we live, it 
it quite different. Our springs come from a rocky soil, flow 
over gravel, and so the water is clear as crystal. Indeed our 
neighborhood is famed far and wide for its healthfulness. 

“In the above I have told you that I visited Duden’s 
farm. If I had not previously heard all sorts of stories about 
it, I should doubtless have been very much astonished at the 
sight of it. I certainly did not find what I expected to find. 
Lake Creek, so picturesquely described by Duden, is a 
swampy, lazily flowing brook, and all of Duden’s property 
very mediocre. In fact his farm is of no value to a farmer. 
His log-house is situated on an attractive hill, just as he de- 
scribed it in his 18th letter. But without entering into de- 
tails, I must say, that romantic rather than economic rea- 
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sons must have induced him to select that site. The very 
lack of a sense for the practical, manifested in the selection 
of the site for his house, explains why it was possible for him 
to make so many mistakes in his description of the life and 
the activity of the American farmer when he wrote his 
‘Report.’ 

“It was on the twelfth of May when I crossed the 
Missouri to visit my friend Deus. On the north side of the 
river, directly opposite my place, there is an extensive piece 
of bottom land. This bottom begins five or six miles down 
the stream and extends to four or five miles beyond Mis 
souritown. On foot I went to the farm of our good friend 
von Spankeren, who formerly lived at Beckerhof near Wald. 
His new home is close to the river, where the bottom land 
comes to an end and the hills again approach the stream. 
Here he presently intends to open a tannery, the necessary 
preparations having already been made. By the way, his 
brother went to Mexico a long time ago. I did not find Mr. 
von Spankeren at home, so I ascended a nearby hill where I 
found rolling country with beautiful forests and occasional 
old as well as newly laid out farms. After wandering for 
two or three miles thru this region, I unexpectedly met Mr. 
von Spankeren who was just returning from a visit with 
Deus. How glad we were to see each other again. A half 
hour’s talk convinced me anew of his cordiality, his nobility 
of character, and his genuine sympathy with the joys and 
sorrow of others. All of these fine qualities are, as it were, 
crowned by a deep religiousness, which makes the good man 
still more charming without in the least giving him the air 
of a goody-goody person. Von Spankeren’s place is half way 
between Deus’ farm and mine. 

“In the evening I reached Deus’ home, where I was 
heartily welcomed, and where I found the whole family in 
the best of health. I remained here for four days, visiting 
and inspecting the surrounding country. The region there 
has very much in common with that of Homburg, Mettmann 
and Hubbelrath in the Duchy of Berg. On the older farms 
the land is not especially good and I am of the opinion that 
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after twenty or thirty years it will require fertilizer to pro- 
duce good crops. Deus’ farm is one of the best that I have 
seen. Much of it is situated in the river bottom and has a 
deep layer of humus soil which will yield the finest crops 
without fertilizer for at least fifty years. One hundred acres 
of his estate he bought from a neighbor and, I think, paid four 
dollars an acre for it. 

“T was, of course, delighted to find friend Deus so pros- 
perous, but I should not advise any one to buy land in his 
neighborhood, because the influx of Germans thither has in- 
creased the price of land to such an extent that commonly 
ten dollars per acre is asked. Surely no German will be so 
narrow minded to think that he can be happy only in that 
region in which Duden once lived. That was not what 
Duden meant. No indeed! Everywhere in Missouri there 
is still good land to be had at $1.25 an acre. I am not so sure 
either as to whether the land in Duden’s settlement is so 
much to be preferred to other land, nor am I convinced that 
the Germans there live wholly in love and friendship without 
envy and jealousy. Even looking at it from a purely ma- 
terialistic point of view, I am of the opinion that the farms 
there are already too close together. This very condition 
hinders in the pasturing of stock, and brings all sorts of other 
unpleasantness in its wake. Moreover, the intermittent 
fever is too prevalent in that region, on which account many 
Germans are anxious to sell out to buy cheaper and to better 
advantage somewhere else. 

“Deus went with me to see Duden’s place. The distance 
between the two farms is four miles. One mile on this side 
of Duden’s farm we came to the farm of a Mr. Bock from 
Mecklenburg. The latter has staked out lots on an uneven 
tract of land along the road in the hope of founding a town 
there. This town, which is as yet a tiny place, Mr. Bock has 
named Dutzow after his estate in Mecklenburg. A few 
tradesmen have settled there, also a schoolmaster by the name 
of Roesener from Gewelsberg at Schwelm. The latter has 
started a store there. 
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July 8. 

“The American farmer has learned to co-operate with 
his neighbors in many of his more difficult tasks. Thus the 
‘raising’ of houses, the clearing away of trees that have fallen 
on the fields—logrolling, and the harvesting of maize is done 
co-operatively. In the clearing of the land also one farmer 
helps the other. After such a day of joint labor there usually 
follows a frolic in the evening and feasting and dancing at 
night. 

“Not long ago the necessity of living in peace and har- 
mony with every one was vividly impressed upon me. One 
of my neighbors, an American, instituted a log-rolling. To 
this only a few Germans and no Americans came. By some 
unpraiseworthy action this man had brought upon himself 
the displeasure of his neighbors, who now, by their action 
manifested the contempt in which he was held by them. 

“In any kind of emergency the whole neighborhood is 
ready to help out. So in case of a death the neighbors come 
in to dig the grave and render every other service. I, too, 
have served as grave-digger since coming here. On account 
of the weather the interment usually takes place within 
twenty-four hours after the death, and without any ceremony. 
Almost every farmer designates a place on his farm as a family 
burial ground. 

“So far the summer has been very cool. Indeed we had 
a light frost recently, which, however, did no appreciable 
harm. Last summer it was quite different, and I believe that 
the heat had much to do with the great amount of sickness 
that obtained among us. At that time many Germans died 
in America. The cemeteries of New Orleans and of St. Louis 
testify to this fact, tho the ravages of disease were also bad 
in many other cities. In St. Louis I met two young men from 
Wuertemberg. They had lost nine members of their family al- 
most immediately after their arrival on American soil, and be- 
ing depressed by this calamity, they were ready to return to 
Germany at once. I say again, Germans flee from the 
American cities. After you have become acclimated and have 
become accustomed to the American way of living you may 
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with reasonable safety go to the cities. A newcomer usually 
finds an all toe early grave there. Living conditions in the 
cities will improve in time, when sanitary commissions are 
appointed who will enforce cleanliness. 

“Here in the country we have to be contented with 
those supplies which nature provides. It is difficult for us 
to buy anything, and as a rule the farmer lacks money for 
the buying. But really, we do not need much money. Ifit 
were diffierent, we should fare badly, since it is very difficult 
to earn money outside the cities. 

“Ordinary farming requires many hands and they de- 
mand much money. As a farmer I have therefore sustained 
an enormous loss in the death of my dear children. I shall 
devote myself chiefly to stockraising, for which business I 
have already made a small beginning. I own two horses and 
a colt, four cows, two heifers, four calves and three oxen, 
hogs, and flocks of chickens, geese, turkeys and ducks. After 
I have harvested my crop, I shall buy more stock and also 
some mares and cows. The raising of horses is perhaps the 
most profitable and easiest side line of farming in this new 
country. Fowls have very many enemies lurking in the 
woods. In the autumn I shall buy some sheep, for sheep- 
raising is also a very lucrative business, if only the wolves did 
not claim the tenth part of each flock. Such losses are, how- 
ever, not taken too seriously here where nature is so lavish, 
and especially since taxes and duties are so very insignifi- 
cant. Most of the farmers also keep bees, which enterprise 
pays well. Besides these tame swarms there are countless 
swarms of wild bees in the forest, where their hives are found 
in hollow trees. Such hives sometimes are extremely heavy, 
which is not surprising when one considers the countless 
flowers from which the bees can derive their honey. In 
March I found a nest of seventeen turkey eggs in the woods. 
I took them home and put them under a tame turkey, but 
the hatch did not do well. 

“The main farm crop is corn. When it does well, all 
anxiety is removed. It is not only a splendid food for all 
kinds of stock and fowls but also most nourishing for human 
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beings. It can be eaten as a vegetable with butter when it 
is yet in a green stage. Excellent bread and even cakes are 
made from its meal. It is also used in different ways for 
soup. Corn is to the American what the potato is to the 
German. The wheat raised in this country is very fine. I 
believe I have never seen such excellent flour in Germany as 
is made here. In the eastern states I observed that rye 
thrives well in America, and that it does well in Missouri has 
been proven by my father-in-law, Mr. Herminghaus, who 
raised a splendid field of this grain. Strange to say, I have 
not seen any rye bread in America. Barley is raised in small 
quantities only, tho it does well and is much sought for by 
the beer-brewers. Judging from the great amount of hops 
one sees growing wild, I should judge that hop culture would 
be a profitable business. Oats do well, as do also potatoes 
and peas. We are already eating new potatoes. My mother 
has demonstrated that beans of all varieties grow here as well 
as anywhere in the world. White and red cabbage thrive, 
and the finer varieties, such as chapain, cauliflower and 
others, I have never seen grow finer than they grow here. The 
cultivation of rape-seed for the manufacture of oil ought also 
to be successful. There is also grown a kind of corn which 
has the seed in the tassels but no ears. It is called broom- 
corn, because the tassels make the finest kind of brooms. 
Tobacco, flax and hemp thrive splendidly. Oh my! What 
wonderful prospects are opened to the American farmer in 
this region where climate and soil offer every advantage. In- 
dustry and intelligence are sure to be crowned with success. 

July 19. 

“It is a good thing that farming does not require the 
same amount of labor that it does in Germany. - If this were 
so we should fare badly since a good hired man earns as much 
as $80.00 and even $100.00 a year. The plows here are made 
different than they are at home. They are not reversable, 
and one plows around a quadrangle until one finishes in the 
middle of the piece. Tho the soil produces many weeds they 
are not hard to destroy. The German couchgrass, which 
causes so much annoyance at home, is wholly unknown here. 
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The stubble fields remain untouched until we are ready for 
the next seeding. We never plow our land more than once 
to get it ready for the new crop. The corn is a fine crop, I 
must confess that it requires much more work than I imag- 
ined it would. The planting. cultivating, thinning, weeding, 
etc. requires much carefui attention. When it is ripe the 
leaves are pulled off the stalks, dried and bound into bun- 
dies and taken into the barn, or in case there is no barn, they 
are put in shocks in the field. Then the tops of the stalks 
above the ear are cut off and treated just asthe leaves. Both 
make excellent fodder for horses and cows. When the ears 
are thoroly dry they are pulled off and put in an airy bin. 
Before the corn can be ground it has to be shelled off the cob. 
(Maize is nothing more than common Turkish corn.) The 
stalks that remain on the field must either be burned or 
hauled away. Wheat is often sown between the rows of corn- 
stalks and plowed in shallow. 

“In Germany it is generally stated that the American 
potato is unpalatable. I can assure you that that is a myth. 

“Now we have also seen some poisonous snakes. Mina, 
our servant girl, killed a rattler which had gotten into the 
kitchen. In the field we have killed some that had from six 
to ten rattles. We have also seen some copperheads. The 
bite of a poisonous snake is, of course, a serious matter, and 
yet this danger is regarded lightly by the natives who laugh 
at one who shows concern on that account. I have seen 
many a farmer who had the scars of snake bites on his body. 
There are a number of homely remedies which are known to 
everybody in the woods. The juice of certain herbs is known 
to act effectively against the poison. Sometimes the snake 
itself is killed, its body is quickly opened, and while still 
warm is placed on the wound. Sometimes a chicken is 
killed and placed on the wound. At the very earliest moment 
the wound is cut open in order that the greater flow of blood 
may wash out the poison. Then salt is rubbed into the 
wound. Only a few days ago I saw Zumwalt’s boy saved in 
this manner. The leg in which he was bitten swelled up 
enormously, to be sure, but now he is well again. 
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“A few nights ago my barn-yard was visited by wolves. 
I came close enough to shoot at them, but owing to the dark- 
ness I did not hit any of them. One of my neighbors recently 
killed five young wolves while they were fighting over a 
young pig. 

“One of the most disagreeable things we have to contend 
with is the tick which attaches itself to animal as well as hu- 
man bodies. This plague is so general that one does not feel 
in the least embarassed, even in company, to begin a hunt 
for them as soon as one notices their bite. In Germany one 
would call it impolite, but it is necessary, and I wonder if the 
backbiting, that I know to exist in Germany is any more 
polite. 

“The hare is not found here at all. We have only the 
small white-tailed rabbit. Great flocks of partridges come to 
our barnyards. They are not much larger than our European 
quail. Pheasants are common, but not so the splendid 
prairie chicken. Frequently I see great droves of turkeys in 
the fields or woods, sometimes as many as forty or fifty in a 
drove. At the approach of a human being they take to 
flight. We are greatly in need of well trained hunting dogs 
which we might so easily have brought along from Germany. 

July 21. 

“On the ninth of this month we enjoyed an unexpected 
visit by our dear traveling companions Arez and Scheulen. 
They now live on the Osage and spoke in highest terms of that 
country. Still they expressed the wish that they would like 
to buy land here in order to have some German neighbors and 
to be closer to St. Louis. Before coming here they had vis- 
ited Deus on the north side of the river, and they reported 
that there was much sickness in that region. A few deaths 
had occurred among the German settlers there. Our visitors 
met a Mr. Kribben in Washington, (Mo.). He is from Koeln 
on the Rhine. This Mr. Kribben told them that his travel- 
ing companion Roesberger, who died in St. Louis soon after 
his arrival, had some letters for me among his belongings. 
Since brother Hermann is going to St. Louis to-morrow, I 
hope I shall get my letters. Our friends also told us about 
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some Germans in the Osage country: Sandfort, Klarenbach, 
Kloenne, Ubert, Lambach, Heuer, Muehlinghaus and Schmitz. 
Sandfort, Klarenbach, Ubert and Muehlinghaus have bought 
handsome estates up there. Jaeger Heuer worked with 
Muehlinghaus for a while, but he became tired of batching 
and went back to St. Louis to work as a clerk in a store. 
Muehlinghaus will presently marry an American woman. 
Ubert and Lambach were in business together in Jefferson 
City, butt they have now dissolved partnership. Ubert is 
now superintendent of a lumber yard in St. Louis, and Lam- 
bach is doing carpenter work in a town farther up the river. 
Kloenne has bought his second farm. It is not as good as 
the first one was and cost him more money. His wife insists 
on living on the left bank of the Osage in order to be able to 
visit more easily in Jefferson City and to receive company 
from there. Schmitz, a brother-in-law of Schuelen, has his 
own furniture business in Jefferson City and is doing well. 
Klarenbach has much work as watchmaker and lives happily. 

“My earnest advice to every prospective emigrant from 
Germany is this: Learn a trade, even if it is only making 
baskets or wooden shoes. A trade, after all, rests on a golden 
foundation. It always brings cash into the household and 
assures one’s existence. Many of the German gentry are 
faring badly in America, and I hear, there is great danger 
that some of their farms may soon be sold on account of 
debts. This is bad, very bad for all of us. ‘Pray and work’ 
must be the motto here as everywhere else. Nothing good 
can come of mere pleasure walking, feasting and the like. Of 
course there are also many wealthy Germans in our midst— 
they work. One reason why there are so many poor farmers, 
not only among the Germans, but generally, lies in the fact 
that they had nothing to begin with. Unless a farmer can 
be properly equipped and stocked from the beginning he will 
amount to nothing, unless he is advanced by lucky accidents 
and chance. 

“The rapid development of the State of Missouri is at- 
tested to by the rapidly increasing, lively steamboat traffic 
on the Missouri river. Almost daily steamboats are seen on 
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the river. These are favorable signs for the inhabitants of 
the state. 

“IT must not forget to state that steamboating on the 
Mississipp: and the Missouri is interrupted each winter for 
several weeks, and sometimes even for months, by the ‘ice or 
the flow of ice. Those who plan to come here by way of 
New Orleans should note this very carefully, in order to ar- 
rive here in November, at the latest. A long stay in New 
Orleans is very expensive. 

“It is remarkable to what an enormous size some trees 
grow in the Missouri lowlands. Dr. Kincaid told me that on 
one occasion he was surprised by a storm when he rode into 
a hollow sycamore tree for shelter. Such giants grow only 
in the lowlands, of course. In the lowlands are found the 
forests of which the Germans dream. 

“In the absence of granaries some farmers make use of 
sections of hollow sycamore trees to store grain and other 
things. It is surprising how the frontiersman knows how to 
help himself. It is astonishing in how many ways he has 
substituted the wood of the hickory, papaw and the white 
oak for iron. The bark of the hickory and all of the papaw 
supply him with the strongest kind of cords for the most vari- 
ous uses. Almost every farmer, even the poorest, owns a 
horse, but not all have bridles and saddles. What a strange 
sight it would be in Germany to see a horseman come along 
with a bridle, the greater part of which was made of hickory 
bark, and a saddle with wooden stirrups. The strangeness 
of the horseman’s attire would be no less surprising. In the 
winter our fellow citizens wear gray or white overcoats of 
coarse texture, occasionally decorated by insertions of black. 
Some of the hats they wear point to all points of the compass 
and are sewed together with white thread. Oh my good- 
ness, costumes to make you split your sides with laughter at 
the sight of them. In Germany one would cry out—robbers, 
murderers, vagabonds! Well, so it goes. Those who care 
nothing for appearances, go as I have just described. But 
we all know that the clothes do not make the man. 

“On the other side of the Missouri lives a certain Mr. von 
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Martels. One of his sons has gone back to Germany and has 
there written and published a book concerning this country 
and about local conditions. I have not seen this book yet, 
but I am told that it is written very bombastically and boast- 
fully. People who have seen it say that it is simply shame- 
ful to deceive people in such a fashion. Old Mr. Martels is 
exerting every means to come into possession of the few copies 
of this book that have strayed into this region. He fears 
the ridicule which would come upon his family. If this book 
should come into your possession, I advise you to regard the 
account of the author with suspicion till I can inform you. 

“Von Martel’s sons, who are still here, toil very diligently 
and are ashamed of no kind of work. Many other immi- 
grants of the better class also work hard. So for instance, 
Count Benting near Marthasville is a farmer and a miller. 
He himself takes the sacks of grain off the horses when people 
come to the mill, and carries the flour out when the grinding 
is done. My neighbor Kehr, who in Kassel occupied a high 
station, is a busy farmer. That is the right way, for here 
we are all equal. Work does not hurt anybody; on the con- 
trary, he who is ashamed of work is despised and makes no 
progress. Brother Hermann and I have learned to plow with 
either oxen or horses and take a hand at all sorts of work. 
Only last week I broke a piece of new ground. It was hard 
work, of course. We toil, that is true, but we get something 
for it. As a teacher I had to toil also and in addition had 
much vexation, but in the end I have to leave more than a 
fourth of my salary uncollected, and to get the rest I had 
trouble enough. You Germans have excellent laws and regu- 
lations, but the co-ordination between departments is dam- 
nably bad. I am often very glad that I took with me all the 
documents which I received in official and military matters. 
Truly they are the best antidote for possible homesickness. 

“But to continue my story about some of the Germans, 
some of them were celebrities in Germany. Five or six miles 
from here in the Bon Homme bottom, in St. Louis county, 
there lives the one-time court councillor Weber from Koblenz. 
He is now farmer and store-keeper. Many Germans live in 
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his neighborhood. Busch from Reusrath has bought land 
near St. Charles. So has also his eldest son. Two of his 
other sons were recently seen working as common laborers on 
a steamboat in St. Louis. I do not know whether the brothers 
have disagreed or whether they are just trying to earn a 
little cash. 

“On the whole the Germans here lead a contented and 
sociable life and do not care a whit about loss of fatherland 
for, ubi bene, ibi patria. Without doubt people in Germany 
think more of us than we think of them. If you good people 
want to come and live off the fat of the land then come. 
Whatever the good Lord has put on the great dining table is 
free for all, for there are no prerogatives of birth here. 


July 30. 

“Yesterday brother Hermann returned from St. Louis 
and brought me your letter, over which we were doubly de- 
lighted since it was the first direct news we had from home 
since our departure. That stupid Dr. Craft allowed the 
letter to lie in his office for two months instead of sending it 
on to us. 

“The fact that you, dear Dellmann, have caused our let- 
ters to circulate and, as you say, will give publicity to our 
later letters also, is a solemn reminder to us to stick to our 
original resolution to write nothing but the absolute truth 
concerning conditions that obtain here. One should not neg- 
lect for a single moment to embrace the opportunity of sav- 
ing the good name of a man of honor, and therefore I state 
here, that Mr. Duden is highly respected and honored here 
by all intelligent and thoughtful persons. After all, his 
views differ from those of others only in nonessential matters. 
In the essentials we were but little or not at all disappointed. 

“We shall soon send more letters. If we should delay 
sometimes,’ please remember that we have very much to do 
on our farms. We are Germans and want to remain Germans, 
and one must be able to see by our farms that Germans 
live here.” 
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Frederick’s Valley on the Tavern Creek, 
February 12, 1836. 
“My dear Amberger* :— 

“Your letter written on the 13th of August of last year 
arrived yesterday. From the cover I notice that it arrived 
in New York on the 13th of January. 

“The news which you sent me in regard to the proposed 
railroad,f etc. in the Duthcy of Berg came to my attention in 
the German newspaper which appears once each week in St. 
Louis. I also read an American paper. I am pretty well in- 
formed concerning the main movements and tendencies in 
Europe. Perhaps I know more about them than you your- 
self do. How many thousand demagogs must you now sup- 
port in the fortresses? Your wretched princes! However 
much they struggle, the ax is nevertheless sharpened for 
them. May the time speedily come, when old antiquated 
prerogatives shall cease, and every man’s undeniable claim to 
his natural rights at last receive due recognition. One rec- 
ognized very well in Germany what the times irrevocably 
demand and what changes must take place, changes which a 
rising civilization will no longer be denied. But there are 
still too many aristocrats. They cannot put aside imagined 
privileges and prerogatives and you will haidly be able to 
make the antiquated nobility understand that there is only 
one real nobility which every man is able to acquire, and is 
entitled to acquire. Oh how glad I am that I live in a Re- 
public, which long ere this divested itself of this sort of Euro- 
pean rubbish, where all are equal before the law, and where 
the rights and claims of the one injured are taken cognizance 
of, no matter as to whether these rights have been injured 
by those of high or low station. Your king{ is a good man, 





*This Mr. Amberger was bookseller in Solingen, Germany. His announce- 
ment is found on the cover of the copy of Duden’s “‘ Report’”’ from which 1 
made the translation which appears in the “Review.” 

tin 1833 Friedrich List planned a system of railroads for Germany. The 
first tine was built in 1835 between Nuernberg and Fuerth, the second in 1837 
between Dresden and Leipzig. The influence upon the country can scarcely 
be imagined. 

tThe king referred to was Frederick William III, who reigned from 1797 
to 1840. All told, the battles of Leipzig and Waterloo and the establishment 
of the Customs Union were the most important events in the reign of this king. 
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but he is a sleepyhead and lacks the necessary energy to hold 


his crippled nobility and officials in the necessary check. Of 
what value are the king’s orders to the cabinet, as long as the 
crutch of the Old Frederick is wanting to force the issue thru, 
I would rather die than again live in Prussia. My honor and 
my rights have been too grievously injured there. I sought 
to defend both my honor and my rights, even before the 
crown itself, but from that source I received an ambiguous 
reply, which did not reach me in a direct but in a round- 
about way. I have long ere this accustomed myself to call- 
ing it a Prussian reply. 

“Several volumes in my library, as for instance, some of 
the works of Goethe, some volumes of the Konversations- 
Lexikon, the second part of Knapp’s History and others, in 
addition to many musical compositions, were left behind. I 
wish you would send them to me when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself, by emigrants, because other means of shipping 
them would be too expensive. I miss my books very much. 
The musical compositions I do not miss so much because I 
have no piano. A piano such as I sold in Loehdorf for fifty 
Prussian Thaler would cost $120.00 here. How often I have 
wished that I had brought a piano with me from Germany. 

“Among other things I read in your good letter: ‘I am 
advised that you would like to come back to Germany. If 
this is so, you need only to tell me, and I will gladly help you.’ 
For your kind offer I thank you. But what evil reports must 
have been put into circulation about me to induce you to 
make me this offer? Did I need your assistance to come 
here? Did I lack in brains to pave the way thru Holland, 
not only for myself but also for 120 traveling companions, 
this way which the secret political schemes of the Prussians, 
abetted by Holland, tried to block for us? Truly if Ger- 
many appealed to me as much as my dear Taven valley does, 
I should long ere this have returned to the circle of my many 
dear friends and relatives. The means for the journey would 
not have been lacking. And if they were lacking, I could 
earn more in St. Louis during half a year than would be nec- 
essary for my return journey. No, dear Amberger, if you do 
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not come here, you will hardly see me again on this earth. 
From the physical standpoint we are much better taken care 
of here than in the old country. I trust that this statement 
will calm all my old friends. At first we had to live off our 
savings and were not able to lay by much, but now we are 
beginning to do so and we are anticipating the future with 
much contentment. 

“I bought 85 acres of land from the government, of which 
fifteen acres are cleared and well fenced, and 80 acres from 
my neighbor Stump. Of this tract forty acres are cleared 
and under the plow. Mr. Stump sold the farm very reason- 
ably, namely for $300.00 From the very first I had my eye 
on this farm but the owner wanted $500.00 for it. Now he 
had made up his mind to go farther west with his Virginia 
relatives and accepted less for his land. The land which I 
now own I would not sell for $1,000.00. Besides this land 
I have $900.00 in cash which is loaned at 10% interest. In 
addition to this I have my live stock, etc. Why should I 
want to go back to Europe? This winter we are selling eggs 
at two bits a dozen (a bit is the eighth part of a dollar), 
chickens at one bit a piece, butter at two bits a pound, fat 
geese at six bits each, turkeys at $1.25 a piece. Three pounds 
of wool are worth a dollar, without it having been cleaned. 

“T would not have told you about my affairs in such de- 
tailed manner, if I were not certain, that it is necessary to 
thus pacify you and several others of my good friends. 

“If yon Martel’s book should come into your hands, you 
must not believe what he has said therein, as I am told he has 
grossly exaggerated and misrepresented conditions here. 
If one of the impoverished nobility of Germany should con- 
ceive the idea of enticing many poor people to this country 
by a misrepresentation of facts, in order to be able to re- 
establish here the decaying and sunken nobility of the Father- 
land, and to bring about a rule which would savor of aris- 
tocracy, he would find himself very much in error, and his 
venture very poorly timed. 

“A few miles from here, on the north side of the Mis- 
souri, there lives Baron von Martels. He comes from Osna- 
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bruck. One of his sons is quarrelsome, and occasionally he 


is challenged to a duel, but before the contest comes he al- 
ways lets his feathers droop and makes his escape. On the 
Fourth of July, our day of Independence, there was a little 
ball at the home of Squire Iberius in the little town of Wash- 
ington (Mo.). Young Martels was present as was also a 
German tailor, l’Eppe by name, who came from Alsace. He 
is a very capable man and served as an officer under Napo- 
leon. Iberius introduced l’Eppe to von Maitels as a former 
officer, and for a while the two conversed in a friendly man- 
ner. Later von Martels learned that l’Eppe was a tailor by 
profession. When the latter again approached von Martels 
in conversation, the baron repulsed him gruffly with the 
words: ‘Sir, how dare you speak to a German baron!’ Very 
much offended |l’Eppe replied calmly: ‘Sir, I have served 
faithfully under Emperor Napoleon and was found worthy to 
be made an officer in his army. Here is not the place to 
avenge the insult you have heaped upon me, but as a former 
officer I challenge you to a duel with sabers.’ The hour for 
the duel was set, but when the time came the young Baron 
von Martels was not on hand. On the second Christmas day 
of last year there was also a ball in the nearby Missouritown. 
Dr. Kincaid, as nobly born as anyone, met young von Mar- 
tels there. Presently the word ‘baron’ came into play. Von 
Martels insulted Dr. Kincaid during the conversation, where- 
upon the latter challenged him to fight it out in a duel. Von 
Martels made his escape. On the following day the two met 
at another home, and Dr. K.., still very much angered, un- 
ceremoniously picked up a stick of stove wood from the 
hearth and gave the young baron a sound beating. 

“One of the Elberfeld newspapers of last August or Sep- 
tember contained an excerpt of a letter from Mr. von Martels. 
The communication is very Martelian in tone. Duden’s 
presidency* is a chimera and a favorite dream of a few Ger- 

*I have not seen the Elberfeld paper to which reference is made here. 
Steines’ letters give no further clue as to what is meant. My guess is that the 
author expanded upon the suggestion of Duden's that a large number of Ger- 


mans ought to settle in the same community to form a little German state, 
so to speak. I take it that Duden was suggested as head of such a state. 
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man upstarts who have wind instead of money in their purse 
and whose heads are full of aristocratic nonsense, who would 
like to establish an aristocratic rule in this land where only 
hard work can support the toiler.* 

“Franz Becker from Bourscheid entered forty acres here 
on Tavern Creek last October and will come here from the 
Dubuque mines to carry on his trade. 

“Please request friend Koell once more to send me my 
money as soon as possible. A bit of cash comes in most con- 
veniently in this new country where often a very good bit of 
business can be done with it. I wish now that I had not 
loaned out so much of my money when I came here. 

“T have given up the plan of building a mill, of which I 
wrote in August. I have advanced some money: to another 
German to undertake this enterprise. The proposed site is 
too far from my place, and the monotony of a miller’s life is 
not according to my taste. 

“We are in great need of silversmiths in this part of the 
country. The only men who can do that sort of work are the 
watchmakers. They do not like to do it, and if they under- 
take it they charge exorbitantly. Such a silversmith could 
keep a general store at the same time. In an American store 
one can buy articles from a dozen different lines of business. 
Blacksmiths, wagonmakers, carpenters, furniture makers may 
safely come here. There is work enough and more than they 
can do, and the work is well paid for. In St. Louis alone 
three churches and more than six hundred houses are being 


built— If our dear Duden should come back here, he would 
be astonished at the great change that is taking place. 
Your friend, 
Fr. STEINES. 


During his later years Mr. Steines wrote a brief descrip- 
tion of the city of St. Louis ‘as it appéared to him upon his 
arrival in the summer of 1834. His remark about the un- 





*The last clause of the above paragraph is very hard to translate. In 
the original it runs thus: ‘‘Wo der Flegel (der Dreschflegel) den Flegel ernach- 
Tensoll."’ 
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usually rapid growth of St. Louis, stated in the letter above, 
induced me to insert the description here. 


“St. Louis was at this time a very insignificant place 
with poor and extremely dirty streets. Main street was 
paved four blocks below and seven or eight blocks above the 
old market place. Along Market street from the river to 
Seventh street there were many vacant lots and several log 
houses. Second street was still more undeveloped and Third 
street was hilly and dirty. Atthe corner of Third and Olive 
streets there was a cone-like hill on which a log house stood, 
the logs of which stood upright instead of being horizontal, 
The courthouse on Fourth street stood almost alone, and on 
Fifth street but little building had taken place. At the inter- 
section of Market and Seventh streets was Chouteau’s pond, 
which was then just being filled up in order to extend Market 
street. The whole town presented a sad and unattractive 
appearance. In and along the streets dead horses, sows and 
swine were occasionally seen, and they sometimes remained 
there for days, thus polluting the air. Under such filthy con- 
ditions it is no wonder that the cholera broke out and caused 
so many deaths. On Market street, just beyond Chouteau’s 
pond, was a slaughter house, the offal of which caused a 
frightful stench. The same condition existed on Second street 
below the bridge. On Second street only a few houses had 
been erected, most of them were one story structures, which 
were inhabited by French families. Some of these houses 
were surrounded by attractive gardens, while others had pools 
of dirty water near them, on which the children amused 
themselves with boats and canoes. Such was the city of St. 
Louis in 1834.” 


St. Louis, March 12, 1837. 
“Dear Dellmann and sister Christine :-— 

“As you see, I am writing from St. Louis. We are living 
here now, and I am the teacher of the German public school. 
I know you are surprised, so I will tell you how it happened. 
“Life in the country has many, many charms, but also 
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many hardships are connected with it. To one accustomed 
to rural conditions and farm work this life presents few incon- 
veniences, but for me the extreme lack of opportunity to 
enjoy intellectual life was most distasteful. Not being able 
to hire help, it was necessary for us to work day in and day 
out, Sundays included. Missouri's climate is very change- 
able. To one accustomed to outdoor life this does not make 
so much difference, but for me, accustomed to indoor, seden- 
tary life, it threatened to undermine my health. Moreover, 
since I have lost my children, I have often thought I should 
like to have an occupation more suited to my training. Last 
year a number of Germans took the preliminary steps to 
found a German public school in St. Louis. The project was 
carried thru and I was chosen teacher. We have been here 
since the beginning of February. Up to date I have 31 pupils 
and I believe that during the coming month I can increase 
this number to fifty. Your brother, 
FREDERICK STEINES.”’ 


St. Louis, December 23, 1837. 
“My dear Becker: 

“From Bornefeld we learned several weeks ago that you 
and friend Kochs had happily gotten back to our old home 
in Germany. 

“Of course, you want to know the news from America. 
The most important thing in the Union is the present financial 
crisis, the struggle between the Whigs and the Democrats. 
We are intensely interested in the results of the present Con- 
gressional session, as also in the stand President Van Buren 
will take. In many places the Whigs have been victorious 
in the senatorial election and ratification meetings with fes- 
tivities and fireworks have been held. Here, too, the Whigs 
celebrated the Whig victories in New York and other places 
by illuminating the city and by firing a salute of 101 guns in 
honor of the occasion. It is doubtful whether the Demo- 
crats can be defeated in Missouri. Their party is the stronger, 
and so it is very probable that Mr. Benton will return to the 
Senate again. 
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“Business still fails to regain its former prosperous condi- 
tion. The accursed bank aristocrats are to blame for that, 
These thieves have gained such power that in spite of the 
decrees issued on March 4, 1836, they still persist in issuing 
their bank notes and put them into circulation. This dirty, 
aristocratic bunch tries to bring about all sorts of failures in 
order to confuse the mind of the people and to make them dis- 
contented with the present administration. In many places 
they have indeed been successful. St. Louis has suffered less 
during the past year from the pressure of the times than 
most other cities, especially those in the east. 

“Much land has been entered in Missouri in the course 
of the year. Close to your place a man from Pittsburgh 
bought the hills along the Missouri, in all amounting to 400 
acres. Dr. Kincaid has bought the forty close to William 
Kochs, on which Stump had his sugar camp. 

“On October 18 there was held a German convention at 
Pittsburgh which was very important for the Germans in 
America. Delegates were sent from the various parts of the 
Union. The Germans of Missouri and Illinois sent our ed- 
itor Mr. Wilhelm Weber.* The cause of the Germans was 
vigorously discussed at this meeting. German education in 
this country, the relation of the Germans to the Americans, an 
investigation concerning itself with the treatment of poor im- 
migrants, the prevention of the influx of European criminals, 
these items constituted the main topics of discussion. The 
buildings of the famous Count Leon** at Phillippsburg near 
Pittsburg were bought by the Germans at this convention 
for the purpose of founding a seminary for teachers, and the 

*Wilhelm Weber was the editor of ‘“‘Anzeiger des Westens."" The first 
issue of this paper appeared in October 31, 1835. Weber became its editor 
February 22, 1836. He had studied law and economics at Jena and at Leip 
zig. Before he became editor he was librarian of a small library in St. Louis, 
which was the beginning of the present Mercantile Library. For Weber's 
biography see Koerner’s ‘‘Das deutsche Element,"’ p. 317 ff. 

**Count de Leon, whose real name was Bernard Mueller, was a religious 
enthusiast and an impostor. In 1831 he joined George Rapp’s famous com 
munistic enterprise, known as The Harmony Society. De Leon brought dis 
cord into the society and was forced to leave it in 1832, taking with him & 
large number of the members of the society. They established another com- 


munistic society at Phillippsburg, Pa., which society dissolved the following 
year. Cf. Bole’s ‘‘The Harmony Society,’’ pages 124 to 126. 
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fondest hopes are entertained that soon German schools will 
spring into being in all parts of the Union. Vigorous pro- 
tests were put on record against the underhanded activity of 
the Whigs or Native Americans who are endeavoring to pass 
a law, according to which all immigrants are to be excluded 
from public office, and that they shall not become naturalized 
citizens till after a residence of twenty-one years.—Under the 
term ‘criminal,’ as used above, the convention did not mean 
persons who were persecuted by their government because 
they did not agree with certain acts of the government, but 
persons who had been actually convicted of criminal acts. 
The convention took steps to take poor immigrants away 
from the seaports as soon as possible, and to take them to 
the west, where laborers are so much in demand. 

“We had many delightful diversions this summer. The 
theater was open the entire summer. There were also con- 
certs in which Mrs. Bailey shone as soloist, and piano con- 
certs by our country-woman Miss Minna Overstolz. She 
was formerly a pupil of the great composer Hummel, who 
recently died in Vienna. At present we have with us the 
famous company from Prague. This company is made up of 
nine musicians who delight us with wonderful instrumental 
concerts, but who also, unwittingly cause many a longing for 
the old fatherland. 

“For a whole week the Mississippi has been full of float- 
ing ice. They say up north it is very cold at this time and 
the river is frozen solid there. Here we have had a few cold 
days, but now we are enjoying the most delightful weather. 
The whole autumn was exceedingly beautiful. I often said 
in jest, that Duden’s winter had at last come. 

“Tt is now almost three o’clock and time to go to church. 
Later more. 

“Christmas morning.—I must tell you a joke, such as 
can occur only on the frontier. At present several chiefs of 
the Sac and Fox Indians are in town. They are said to be 
here on business arising from their quarrel with the Sioux. 
Yesterday, immediately after the first song had been sung, 
two of them came into the church. The pastor was just be- 
4 
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ginning his discourse. The Indians were curiously painted, | 


all wore various kinds of head ornaments, and bells on their 
legs. They could not speak English, so they tried to make 
the people understand by their unintelligible words and by 
gestures that they wished to have seats in one of the benches, 
They caused more or less disturbance in this attempt to 
communicate their thoughts, so the pastor requested the 
people to give them seats. They sat down and remained 
perfectly quiet, except for occasional, curious gestures. When 
I arose after the pastor had concluded his address, their at- 
tention was directed to me, as I led in the singing. They 
were evidently highly amused, for they laughed and carried on 
in such a manner that I was almost convulsed with suppressed 
laughter. When the pastor later descended from the pulpit, 
they marched solemnly and majestically all the way up the 
aisle, pressed the pastor’s hand, and then very frankly re- 
quested that he give them the money which had been col- 
lected for the poor. Without a doubt they thought that the 
collection had been taken up for their benefit. 

“The state road from here to Jefferson City has been sur- 
veyed and the work of putting it into proper shape has be- 
gun. We shall profit by this road, because it will follow the 
Middle road to that point on this side of Harris’s, where our 
road, coming from the Wild Horse, unites with it. From 
there it will turn again across the divide toward the old Man- 
chester road, with which it will merge for four miles beyond 
Manchester, at Captain Ferris’ farm. The connection from 
St. Albans and the Tavern valley with this road will now be 
very easily made. 

“From here to Harris’s there is not a single acre of Con- 
gress land to be had any more. Even at the place where 
we turn from this road to go to the Missouri several farms 
have been laid out. The land rises rapidly in value. 

“My school is making splendid progress. At the begin- 
ning of this month more than forty patrons joined. We have 
now between 130 and 140 patrons. Each of these pays a fee 
of four dollars annually. I have now over sixty pupils, each 
of which pays a monthly tuition of one dollar. The directors 
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of the school are delighted that they can thus make my posi- 
tion profitable. But I must confess to you, dear Becker, 
that in spite of the fact that everything goes so well with me 
in my new field of labor, and that various social and intellec- 
tual treats, such as balls, plays and concerts crowd one upon 
the other, I cannot overcome my dislike for city life. The 
country has more delightful symphonies. If my school did 
not give me so much pleasure, I would leave here at once. 
FR. STEINEs.”’ 


Lindenthal (Post Office, Port Williams), 
Franklin County, Missouri. (?) 1840. 
“My Dear Dellmann and sister :— 

“Last week I spent a few days in St. Louis. On January 
8 Doctor Engelmann* returned from his journey to Germany. 
He brought us your letters and the assurance of your well- 
being. 

“This year I had planned to go back to Germany with 
my wife for a short visit. On December 31, 1839, however, 
a daughter was born to us. So the plans of a home-coming 
are, of course, given up for the time being. 

“As you already know, I went to St. Louis in the winter 
of 1837 to become the first teacher of the new German public 
school. In this capacity I served for two years. My work 
was agreeable and on the whole everything was very pleasant. 
When the hard times came, owing to the financial depression, 
the school did not develop as satisfactorily as was at first 
anticipated. In addition to this we found living conditions 
in St. Louis very unsatisfactory, for we were all sick every 
summer we spent in the city. From my earlier letters you 
already know that St. Louis is a very unhealthful place. At 





*Dr. George Engelmann studied medicine in Heidelberg, Berlin and Paris, 
and in addition devoted much time to the study of Botany, Geology and Chem- 
istry. He was a special friend of L. Agassiz, A Braun and C. Schimper. Was 
induced by Duden’s work to come to America. Served as scout for a number 
of friends and relatives who wished to follow later. In the capacity of scout 
he made extensive excursions into the interior. Was the friend and advisor 
ef the French Geographer Nicollet and his assistant Fremont who explored 
the unknown west. E. was a noted physician and scientist. Cf. Koerner'’s 
Das deutsche Element, pp. 327 and 328. 
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first it was my intention to take up farming again. Many 


persons, and even the public press urged me, however, to 
establish an educational institution on my farm. After care- 
ful consideration of the matter, I decided to undertake this 
new venture. At this particular time the undertaking must 
indeed be called a venture. 

“The bank humbug in the United States has made the 
times harder and harder, so that at the present time scarcely 
any good money is in circulation. If in the next presidential 
election, which occurs in November, the Democrats are vic- 
torious and re-elect Van Buren, things will soon be better 
again. The paper money swindle will then be buried, busi- 
ness will be put on a sound basis once more and take a regu- 
lated course. Now it is very bad. The merchants and the 
rich speculators allow everything to go topsy-turvy. Their 
wickedness causes all business to stand still, gold and silver 
slumbers, only bad bank notes are in circulation, and the 
whole country is in great distress. Then the wicked Whigs 
cry out: “These are the fruits of the present administration, 
the Bank of the United States ought not to have been abol- 
ished, then we would not have such distressing times.’ Now 
you know that money has great power and it is not surpris- 
ing that many citizens, who do not reason for themselves, 
have gone over to the Whig party. However, there is scarcely 
a doubt but what the Deomcrats will be victorious again, and 
the aristocracy of the rich will be abolished for a long time. 
At present there are almost 900 small banks in the different 
states of the Union. On one of these small banks my father- 
in-law and I hold a note amounting to $496.00, which was 
due in December of last year. The bank became insolvent 
and we have, as yet, not received a single cent of this amount. 
Thousands of people have suffered loss in this manner. 

“These hard times are also to blame for the relatively slow 
progress which my new school is making. Money is too 
scarce. It is possible that I may go back to St. Louis again. 
This is very much desired by the Germans there. Only last 
week plans and propositions were made to me in regard to 
this matter. But I am firmly resolved never to live in the city 
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again with my family. If I could live two or three miles out- 
side of the city and simply go in for school hours, as has been 
suggested to me, I might consider the proposition seriously 
For the time being I shall remain here. Everybody hopes 
for better times, so I shall be optimistic also. 

“About what else shall I write to you? Shall I tell you 
about the life on a farm. You already know that that has 
its bright as well as its dark side. In choosing one’s occupa- 
tion in this country it is most appropriate that one should 
keep in mind the good old German adage: ‘Shoemaker, 
stick to your last.’ Farmers by profession, such as come 
from Wuertemberg, Hanover and other regions, feel them- 
selves at home here from the very outset. They are accus- 
tomed to hard labor and they do not miss the higher pleasures 
of life, since they are unknown to them. They do not miss 
social and intellectual pleasures, and are able to earn their 
livelihood more easily here than in the old fatherland. On 
the other hand I can say without fear of contradiction that 
among a thousand educated Germans hardly ten feel them- 
selves really happy. 

“As far as I am myself concerned, dear Dellmann, you 
will understand me when I congratulate you upon having re- 
mained in Germany. Do not think that long absence from 
there had made me forget the things that drove me away 
from the land of my birth. I suffered many an insult and 
much injustice. I sought satisfaction from a king whom I 
had been taught to respect because of his sense of justice. I 
was deceived. Frederick William III, peace be to his ashes,* 
was not the man that I thought him to be, and that I should 
always like to think he was. Be that as it may, I renounce 
the fatherland, and the recollections of things suffered there 
help to assuage the feelings of disontent which unpleasant 
things in this country occasionally awaken in me. 

“But to come back to my former theme. You see, how- 
ever truthfully Duden may have written, his ‘Report’ is 
after all a little too flowery. You know from your own ex- 





*Frederick William III reigned from 1797 to 1840. He died on June 
7, 1840. 
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perience, how charming and enticing the distant and all that 
the distant contains, usually seems. Therefore it is no won- 
der that the enticing parts of a book are read again and 
again and the rest is left unnoticed. To illustrate by a single 
example. I have often heard people curse Duden most bit- 
terly, because, as they say, he gave a deceptive account of 
the climate here, which he made to resemble that of Italy, 
A hundred times and more I have asked those disconterted 
persons if they had not read in the same book that Duden 
had stated that such weather conditions were exceptional, 
that the rivers were sometimes covered with a blanket of ice 
strong enough to bear heavy loads. It is certainly clear that 
this could not be produced by delightful sunshine, which 
made the grass to sprout, in which the children played while 
the adults were making maple sugar in February.* 

“A thought has often urged itself upon me, a thought 
which in my opinion ought to be heeded by educators. Even 
to children we give entertaining books which direct their 
gaze to foreign lands, paints in their imagination pictures of 
rarest beauties, to the neglect of the thousand beauties that 
are athome. Our much deserving Mr. Campe** doubtlessly 
little dreamed that his ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’”’ gave the impulse 
to more emigration than Duden’s book and publications of 
that nature. For conceptions so beautifully formed in a 
boy’s mind are never blotted out, and the hope of their real- 
ization is never entirely given up. Our own Germany has 
without a doubt as many charms as any land, and as far as 
climate and beauties of nature are concerned America cannot 
compare with it. Writers can therefore find material enough 
to instill love fo: fatherland in the minds of youths, which 
will make them value their native land more highly than 
any othe. 





*Cf. Duden’s ‘‘ Report,’ Elberfeld edition, 1829, p. 62, line 7 ff. 

**Joachim Heinrich Campe, who died in 1818 in Braunschweig, was the 
author of a book entitled ‘‘ Robinson der Juengere’’ (Robinson the Younger). 
This work passed through more than 120 editions in Germany, besides having 
been translated into all the languages of Western Europe, into Latin and 
Turkish. In 1720 the first translation of Daniel Defoe’s famous book appeare 
in Germany, passing thru five editions during the first year. Then came & 
perfect flood of imitations, bearing such names as the German Robinson, the 
Italian Robinson, and Clerical R., the Medical R., the Jewish R., etc. 
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“Educated Germans live a truly wretched life in Amer- 
ica. They come in contact with their rude uneducated 
countrymen, who arguing from the premise that America is 
a free country, assume the right of unwarranted familiarities. 
From his intercourse with Americans, too, he derives but 
little pleasure. Usually these people are endowed with an 
unwarranted egotism. Of course, only a few of them have 
enjoyed a thoro education. Their general character is so 
cold, I should say so stiff, so unfeeling, that the warm hearted- 
ness of the Germans is unable to awaken any kind of sym- 
pathy in them. In short, the uneducated, boorish Germans 
ought to come here, where they may and do become happy; 
moreover, those Germans ought to come here who because 
of business undertakings are able to enrich themselves more 
quickly here than anywhere else, and those who are unde- 
cided as to whether they intend to make this their perma- 
nent home or not. But if they come here to enjoy the ideal 
of country life, they are deceived. They had better stay 
where they are. I know very well that I will be criticised 
for these assertions, but I shall speak the truth nevertheless. 
Many persons write all sorts of stuff to their friends at home. 
Often their account by no means agrees with what they ac- 
tually feel, which feeling they express freely enough here. 
Most people write only, when, as they say, they ‘feel like it.’ 
Therefore they write when they are in a certain state of ex- 
citement. Whether this state is occasioned by joy or sorrow 
determines the tenor of their communication. In neither 
event is the story accurate. 

“I do not wish you to conclude from the above that I 
am opposed to emigration; on the contrary I regard it as nec- 
essary. But each one ought to consider the matter most 
carefully before taking this step. In Germany so much is 
done for the poor. I wonder why no one has struck upon the 
idea of sending as many as possible of these poor people to 
this country. But cognizance should be taken of the fact 
that only such persons are sent who with the best of inten- 
tions and with tireless industry have not been able to acquire 
endurable living conditions, their own hearth and an inde- 
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pendent existence. These would gladly come and would do 
well to come. But with the educated German it is another 
matter. A few years ago, I met a jurist from Boston in St. 
Louis. At the end of our conversation he said: ‘In America 
man vegetates and in Germany he lives.’ Truly, here man 
only vegetates. To make money is the sole ambition of the 
average American. Money is the mainspring of his actions, 
it is the axis around which the whole world turns for him. 
In this sense a school-master in the little town of Washington 
on the Missouri once wrote into the copy-books of his pupils 
as follows: ‘God made bees, and bees make honey; God 
made men, and men make money.’ This shows sufficiently 
what in general seems to be the end and goal of the earthly 
existence of most Americans. I say it guardedly, for I know 
that there are many good, honest, warm-hearted men among 
the Americans, but on the whole the American nation is most 
like the Jews. 

Imagine then a number of rough, uneducated, uncouth 
Germans, who live and think only physically, whose phys- 
ical strength and ability is, according to their conception, the 
highest good of man, by virtue of which they stand high 
above their educated countrymen, and whom they, without a 
doubt, exceed in general adaptability, whereby they are con- 
firmed in their unbearable, boorish pride, these people and 
then the mass of Americans, as depicted above, constitute 
the associates of that class of Germans, who, in the father- 
land, after the performance of their various duties, were ac- 
customed to spend the hours of leisure in the circle of dear, 
cultured friends, in whose association they found food for 
mind, heart and soul. 

“It is not surprising that in various localities educated 
German families have settled close together. Their dear 
countrymen contemptuously call them the learned, Latin, 
Hebrew or Greek farmers.* But what are they to gain by 

*A. B. Faust, in ‘‘The German Element in the United States," Vol. I, pp. 
441 to 442, described what happened after the pub:ication of Duden’s book. 
We read: ‘At first there came a large number of farmers and laborers from 


Westphalia and Hannover. They were followed by many people of a higher 
social class, who settled in the neighborhood of Duden’s farm in Warren (then 
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thus living together? Nothing! To obtain their living they 
do hard manual labor; their intellectual forces become par- 
alysed as their physical strength decreases; they realize that 
they are in the wrong place, and still unable to extricate 
themselves from their environment, their appreciation of the 
better things is dulled,—in short they lead a wretched exist- 
ence, and yet these people are too proud to admit their in- 
ability to adapt themselves. What can become of such be- 
ings blighted and self-consuming? 

“You ask whether it is not better in the cities? I tell 
you even worse. In the nature of circumstances it is impos- 
sible for one to live secluded there. Thus the educated im- 
migrants constantly come in contact with men of wealth 
without ideals. They must associate with men of low cal- 
iber, even with wretched, brutal saloon keepers, who, because 
they have made money, play an important role, and who 
never fail to let their educated but poorer countrymen feel 
their superiority. It is the peculiarity of a new and crude 
country that crudity adapts itself best there. For this rea- 
son you will find most of the educated, cultured people poor, 
gaining their subsistence but meagerly, while on the other 
hand, the commonest artisan earns much money, and in con- 
sequence of this fact plays an important role. The Ameri- 
can as well as the Americanized German usually evaluate a 
person by the question: ‘How much is he worth?’. Answer: 
‘1,000, 10,000 or more dollars.’ 





Montgomery) County, Missouri. The latter consisted of counts and barons, 
scholars, preachers, gentlemen-farmers, officers, merchants and students, all 
of them possessing some means and therefore unaccustomed and not willing 
to do the work of laborers. The plain farmers, after years of toil, prospered 
almost without exception, but the others as constantly went backward. When 
they had completely exhausted their means of support, they would either go 
to ruin utterly, or begin life anew with the determination to labor and succeed. 
Many committed suicide, some died as beggars on the street. Owing to the 
fact that so many of the colonists had been educated in the German gymnasia, 
and there received thoro instruction in Latin and Greek, their abode was 
called the ‘‘ Latin settlement.’" The epithet, ‘‘Latin farmers,"’ has commonly 
been applied to the scholarly German settlers, who became quite numerous 
about the revolutionary periods of 1830 and 1848, a class of cultivated men, 
yet frequently unpracticai, for whom manual labor proved a hard school of 
experience.”’ 
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“Of course you will not misunderstand and misinterpret 
me. I am the last man to despise the working class. May 
God in future also guard me against such folly. I am only 
speaking of the low, common creatures among this class, 
Every person has his imperfections and deficiencies, but 
there are in Germany no such plebeian princes as the princely 
plebeians of this country. Therefore the choice as to where 
we should like best to be ought to be easy enough. 

“Now you naturally wonder how I personally feel under 
such conditions. Have no anxiety on my account, dear Dell- 
mann. Of course there are a thousand things here that are 
displeasing to me, but on the other hand, in Germany it 
wasn’t much better either. When I recall how the little 
officials, from the police to the Landrath, from the subordi- 
nate officer to the Major, treated me, the common citizen, 
then I also feel displeased. In the last analysis it resolves 
itself to this—the Utopia is nowhere to be found. 

“Since I have left St. Louis I have lived as reserved as 
possible, and I feel comfortable in doing so. Among my Ger- 
man neighbors there are a few families with whom I live on 
intimate terms. From others I hold myself aloof as much as 
possible, without excluding myself entirely from them. In 
my immediate neighborhood there are no Americans whom I 
like very well, a fact which I do not let them know, however. 
Farther away there are some very fine people with whom I 
occasionally like to visit. But even there the topics of con- 
versation hardly ever extend beyond discussions of agricul- 
ture and politics. 

“During a recent election of local officers my friends 
wished to put me in the office of Justice of the Peace, an honor 
which I emphatically declined. Now the office is left vacant 
and is to be filled at the general presidential election in No- 
vember. Upon the urgent request of my neighbors, especially 
the Americans, I have consented to run for the office of Jus- 
tice of the Peace of Boles Township. In this country the 
Justice of the Peace attends to those matters which at home 
the burgomaster, the justice of the peace and the notary 
public looks after. This notable difference must be observed, 
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however, that in this country such an officer dares not be- 
come a little tyrant, as he sometimes is abroad. 

“I wish that thousands of my dear countrymen might 
know the content of this letter, to make them more circum- 
spect and thoughtful before they leave the fatherland. Amer- 
ica is good, very, very good, but for the time being only for 
a certain class of people. 

“From now on it will be easier for me to write to you. I 
can now write the news concerning America and can do it 
with a clear conscience. The first few years of residence are 
deceiving. The beginner expects that everything he under- 
takes will go as he had figured it out in Germany. I cannot 
deny either that the newcomer is made to take things too 
lightly after reading Duden. Not until later does he see that 
everything is not as beautiful nor as easy as he had thought 
at first. He learns to know his fellow countrymen better 
also. Moreover, he learns to discriminate more accurately 
between the practical and the impractical. First reports are 
never quite accurate. They exaggerate in the matter of 
praise as also in the matter of criticism. 

“Tell your dear ones that I still hope to see them some- 
time. Traveling between America and Europe is so easy 
even now that one speaks of a trip to Germany as of less im- 
portance than we, in our childhood, thought of a journey 
from Duesseldorf to Berlin. 


Your loving brother, 
FR. STEINES.” 







































MISSOURI HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


POPULARIZING STATE HISTORY* 


By Floyd C. Shoemaker. 


Popularizing state history is profitable as well as educa- 
tional. Any commonwealth which exploits well its own 
annals has an advantage in retaining its population and in 
attracting new citizens. Fortunate is that state which hasa 
vital history; but more fortunate is the state which has vital- 
ized that history. To exploit material greatness is no longer 
considered improper, if in truth it ever were; to exploit men 
and women greatness is even more appropriate. America’s 
greatest asset is not her natural resources, it is rather her na- 
tional historical heritage. A people without a past or with- 
out knowledge of a past is handicapped. The stabilizing 
forces of precedent are lacking, the problem of former decades 
is forgotten, past victories and defeats, except on the field of 
war, fail to serve as guides and warnings. Still more regret- 
table for such a people is the absence of well-poised pride. 
Popularizing history, especially state history, bears or should 
bear no import of provincial chauvinism. The latter is, in 
fact, usually strongest and most damaging where accurate 
history has not been democratized. There the demagogue’s 
appeal finds fertile soil. Not so among a people who have 
been instructed in their own annals. 

The East along the Atlantic seaboard may learn some- 
thing from the West; the West is profiting much from the 
East. Just as New York State awakened to the widespread 
dissemination of Massachusetts history and the comparative 
oblivion of its own history of Revolutionary days, so is the 
Mississippi Valley realizing that its people have more knowl- 
edge of Salem witchcraft than of the great St. Louis fur 
trade. New England was early converted to the principle of 
popularizing local history. So well has she succeeded that 
every American school boy knows a remarkable number of 


*An address delivered by the author on April 14, 1921, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association held in Madison, Wis. 
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even rather minor characters and incidents native to this sec- 
tion, however ignorant he may be of even the most important 
men and successes of his own state. The West can well learn 
from the East, not history, but the art and work of popular- 
izing history. 

In the East that art had its inception early. The oldest 
historical organization in America today is the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. That society with its learned and public- 
spirited supporters diffused an influence far reaching. Amer- 
ica’s textbooks on United States history, until recently, might 
have’ been copyrighted, stamped and labeled—‘‘Made in 
New England—for the Remainder of America.” All honor 
to New England’s glorious history; greater honor to New 
England’s historical societies and historians. What the West 
and the Middle West lack is not history but popularized his- 
tory. The latter seems to be harder to obtain than the for- 
mer was to make. Why? Because a people acting collec- 
tively has to make history, but they are not forced to know 
history. They leave this to the seers and singers, forgetting 
that the age of saga authorship is past. Today it is as nec- 
essary to have collective support of a people to foster state 
history as it is a political movement. To obtain strength 
and support, one must, in a democracy, go to the people. 

No state can expect to popularize its history without a 
central directing agency. A state historical society serves as 
a logical instrument. Given such an institution marks only 
the bare inception of work. Most commonwealths have 
these, and many have stopped here. An historical society 
which catacombs its library, services, and publications, in 
even the most pretentious quarters, is not unlike a country 
rich in natural resources which remains undeveloped. The 
benefit to the people in both cases is largely potential. Both 
are inclined to live in the past, for the benefit of the future, at 
the expense of the present. Is there a workable plan, reten- 
tive of the good in the old and receptive of the dynamic in 
the new? Missouri’s experience is illustrative. 

Founded in 1898, becoming a state institution in 1899, 
The State Historical Society of Missouri, at Columbia, began 
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its real work in 1901 on receiving its first state biennial appro- 
priation of $4,500. Its active existence covers twenty years, 
Three-fourths of this period was devoted to collecting a li- 
brary on Missouri and Western history, publishing a quar- 
terly, and compiling bibliographies. The historical collec. 
tion work was invaluable, but it affected the popularizing of 
state history little. On being promoted from assistant libra- 
rian to secretary in 1915, our active membership and the paid 
circulation of our Review was less than 400 and had remained 
around that figure for years despite 100 additions biennially. 
It appeared that we were depopularizing history at the cost 
of 25% of our members every two years. We were covering 
the state negatively. I began to question our progressive- 
ness in realizing our opportunity. Critics, regarded as au- 
thorities, informed me that the field was limited, that 500 or 
600 was the highest goal attainable in Missouri. They said 
that Wisconsin or Minnesota with societies half a century 
old, with large appropriations, with fine publications, might 
go higher than these figures, but Missouri could not compete 
with these states. Moerover, they maintained that in any 
state there were few persons, not over 1,000, who were inter- 
ested in local history. If this were true, I felt that I had 
embarked in a poor life-work. But, was it true, despite sta- 
tistics and authority? I first attempted to analyze historical 
society work, both in and outside Missouri, from the viewpoint 
of a scholar who had spent six years on one historical mono- 
graph, and then I tried to obtain the viewpoint of the teacher, 
merchant, and banker. rom the scholar’s vantage, these 
institutions, or the leading ones, rather, were doing their 
work. In short, it was an easy matter to sell a historical 
society to a scholar. But, where was the inducement to buy 
on the part of the business man? Among my friends were 
bankers, lawyers, merchants, and professional men; I had 
taught in the public schools, and the university. After in- 
vestigation, I realized that many historical publications held 
little direct appeal to the average American citizen. 

We began to change the policy of The Missouri Histor- 
iac' Review in 1916 and 1917. More readable articles were 
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published and some attention was paid to connecting history 
with present-day subjects. The world war opened a new 
field. In 1919 and 1920, Missouri’s centennial revealed an- 
other opportunity. Our active membership and paid sub- 
scription list soon reached 500, then 750, then 1,000 and to- 
day it is 1,300—not including 700 exchange and editorial 
members—and increasing at the rate of 50 a month. I be- 
lieve this is the second largest number of active pay members 
affiliating today with any state historical society in the 
United States. Six years ago this Society held lower rank, 
around fifteenth, in this respect. I can see no valid reason 
for a state historical society ultimately having less than 2,000 
members. This is our goal for 1921. It should be clearly 
stated, however, that altho we do regard a large active paid 
membership as a very important indication of the value of 
the Society’s educational service to our commonwealth, it is 
not eaclusively an end in itself. It is a firm foundation on 
which other valuable structures may be built, such as pre- 
serving historical records, founding local societies, stimulating 
scholarship in the historical field, and encouraging contribu- 
tions in the form of monographs, pamphlets, and books. We 
are not forwarding popularization at the expense of scholar- 
ship, rather are we advancing scholarship thru the medium 
of educating our democracy.* 

It is, perhaps, necessary to clear away erroneous concepts 
regarding the inaneness of the popular and the dryness of the 
scholarly. A historical article or a magazine for general read- 
ing may be and should be accurate, scholarly, and interest- 
ing—popular. A scholarly article need not be dry, in fact, 
in the field of history it is faulty if it is dry. But a so-called 
popular article is not always interesting and unfortunately is 
frequently inaccurate. Some of our best historians, our most 
original and scholarly, were popular authors. Parkman, 
Thwaites, Turner, Roosevelt, to mention only a few, wrote 





*The Society publishes other material besides the Review. It has recently 
issued a two-volume work on the Journal of the Missouri Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1875, and is now planning the publication of a five- or six-volume 
work on the Messages of Missouri Governors. 
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interestingly and with vigor. All grant them credit for seri- 
ous research. Their labors, however, never dulled their pen. 

The importance of an interesting historical magazine is 
second only to a central historical directing agency in popu- 
larizing state history. Both are necessary but each must be 
exploited. The means and manner of action are varied. The 
advertising methods employed by commercial organizations 
are worthy of consideration. The good will and active sup- 
port of state-wide bodies are helpful. Personal friendships 
and an extended acquaintanceship are important—perhaps the 
most important. Visits over the state are helpful. The co- 
operation of authors, journalists and leading local historians 
should be cultivated. The organization of local historical 
societies with dual membership features should be advanced. 
These are merely suggestive of the many plans of attack. It 
is assumed that such fundamentals as courtesy, helpful infor- 
mation and free service must be observed. One of the most 
important means employed in this work is to give the central 
directing agency a personality. Most people regard history as 
another ‘‘dead language.’’ Life must be breathed into it. 
This accomplished, effort must be concentrated in having the 
historical society generally regarded as a clearing house of 
data and work in its field, and even beyond its field. If ‘hese 
be observed and patiently adhered to, progress is mauc and 
the results as satisfying. 

In sixteen years, from 1901 to 1916, inclusive, the bien- 
nial state support of The State Historical Society of Missouri 
rose from $4,500 to only $12,600, or less than one-third 
the amount neeeded. Since 1916 the appropriations have re- 
flected greater appreciation of the work being accomplished. 
Indifference to The State Historical Society and to preserving 
state history characterized the average Missouri legislator 
during the former period. Little progress had been made in 
popularizing our local annals. An active and aggressive in- 
terest in Missouri history marked the latter years. Any 
state official can appreciate the difficulty and embarrassing 
situation of appealing for thirty minutes to a joint appropria- 
tion committee of twenty to thirty legislators, having few 
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questions asked which do not indicate either ignorance or 
indifference to the work his institution is performing, and 
finally leaving the hearing with an appropriation made more 
on the basis of charity than on character of service. He can 
also appreciate the different situation where the queries are 
constructive, where the room is crowded with legislators and 
their wives, where the spirit of co-operation is manifest, and 
where open applause closes the hearing. It is significant 
that over 10% of the members of the recent legislature of 
Missouri were members of The State Historical Society. 

In 1901 there was only one textbook on Missouri his- 
tory. Today there are four, besides Missouri history sup- 
plementary readers. The effect is seen again in the local and 
metropolitan press in Missouri. As an illustration: within 
two weeks, March 20th to April 3rd, three entire articles—all 
rather long—from The Missouri Historical Review were repro- 
duced in three of Missouri's largest metropolitan papers with- 
out suggestion on our part. The rural press has responded 
equally as well. In short, it is becoming nothing unusual for 
the best editors in the state to pay attention to the state his- 
tory field since they have learned that their readers are inter- 
ested. The effect of this effort to popularize state history is 
observed in the increasing number of women’s club programs 
on Missouri history and in the featuring of this subject in the 
public schools. Public men have not failed to observe this 
trend. One candidate for the legislature, Hon. S. F. O’Fal- 
lon of Oregon, Mo., voluntarily recommended to his audi- 
ence in his political speeches last fall that every Missourian 
affiliate with The State Historical Society, help it organize 
county societies, and promote the study of Missouri history 
in schools and clubs. Mr. O'Fallon was, of course, a mem- 
ber of The State Historical Society, but he had never visited 
its headquarters in Columbia. He became speaker of the 
Missouri House of Representatives. 

I would not point to The State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri as the model institution of its kind. In fact, the con- 
dition in each commonwealth are rarely duplicated in any 
other. This is true in counties. We in Missouri have tried 
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to invoice our assets and liabilities, our exploited fields and 
our field of opportunity. Our policies have been based upon 
and guided by the results of that inventory. One of these 
policies was to popularize Missouri state history, So far that 
policy has resulted in better historical publications, better 
textbooks, better teachers trained in Missouri history, greater 
co-operation of citizens and organizations, more county 
historical societies, a larger and better historical library, 
a better Missouri Historical Review, more adequate state 
support, and an ever increasing number of citizens actively 
interested in forwarding historical education in the state. 
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SHELBY’S EXPEDITION TO MEXICO 


AN UNWRITTEN LEAF OF THE WAR. 


John N. Edwards. 


FIFTH ARTICLE (REFRINT). 


CHAPTER X. 


In Monterey, at the time of Shelby’s arrival, there was 
one man who had figured somewhat extensively in a role new 
to most Americans. This man was the Hon. William M. 
Gwin, ex-United States Senator and ex-Governor of Califor- 
nia. He had been to France and just returned. Accom- 
plished in all of the social graces; an aristocrat born and a bit 
of an Imperialist as well; full of wise words and sage reflec- 
tions; graceful in his conversation and charming over his 
wine; having the political history of his country at heart as 
a young Catholic does his catechism; fond of the pomp and 
the paraphernalia of royalty; nothing of a soldier but much 
of a diplomatist; a stranger to reverence and a cosmopolitan 
in religion, he was a right proper man to hold court in Sonora, 
the Mexican province whose affairs he was administer upon 
as a Duke. Napoleon had granted him letters patent for 
this, and for this he had ennobled him. It is nowhere re- 
corded that he took possession of his province. Granted an 
audience by Maximilian he laid his plans before him and 
asked for a prompt installment into the administration of 
the dukedom. It was refused peremptorily. At the mercy 
of Bazaine, and having no soldiers worthy the name other 
than French soldiers, the Mexican Emperor had weighty rea- 
sons besides private ones for such refusal. It was not time 
for the coquettries of Empire before that Empire had an army, 
a bank account, and a clean bill of health. Gwin became in- 
dignant, Bazaine became amused, and Maximilian became 
disgusted. In the end the Duke left the country and the 
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guerrillas seized upon the dukedom. When Shelby reached 
Monterey, ex-Governor Gwin was outward bound for Mata- 
moras, reaching the United States later only to be imprisoned 
in Fort Jackson below New Orleans for several long and weary 
months. The royal sufferer had most excellent company— 
although Democratic and therefore unsympathetic. General 
John B. Clark, returning about the same time, was pounced 
upon and duly incarcerated. Gwin attempted to convert 
him to imperialism, but it ended by Clark bringing Gwin 
back to Democracy. And a noble Missourian was “Old” 
General Clark, as the soldiers loved to call him. Lame from 
a wound received while leading his brigade gallantly into ac- 
tion at Wilson’s Creek, penniless in a land for whose sake he 
had given up gladly a magnificent fortune, proscribed of the 
government, a prisoner without a country, an exile who was 
not permitted to return in peace, dogmatic and defiant to 
the last, he went into Fort Jackson a rebel, remained a rebel 
there, came away a rebel, and a rebel he will continue to be 
as long as life permits him to use the rough Anglo-Saxon 
oaths which go to make up his rebel vocabulary. On the 
march into Mexico he had renewed his youth. In the night 
watches he told tales of his boyhood, and by the camp fires 
he replenished anew the fires of his memory. Hence all the 
anecdotes that amused—all the reminiscences which de- 
lighted. At the crossing of the Salinas river he fell in beside 
General Shelby, a musket in his hand, and the old ardor of 
battle upon his stern and weather-beaten face. 

“Where would you go?” asked Shelby. 

“As far as you go, my young man.” 

“Not this day, my old friend, if I can help it. There are 
younger and less valuable men who shall take this risk alone. 
Get out of the ranks, General. The column can not advance 
unless you do.” 

Forced against his will to retire, he was mad for a week, 
and only recovered his amiability after being permitted to 
engage in the night encounter at the Pass of the Palms. 

Before marching northward from Monterey, Shelby 
sought one last interview with General Jeanningros. It was 
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courteously accorded. General Preston, who had gone forward 
from Texas to open negotiations with Maximilian, and who 
had reached Mexico City in safety, had not yet reported the 
condition of his surroundings. It was Shelby’s desire to take 
military service in the Empire since his men had refused to 
become the followers of Juarez at Piedras Negras. Knowing 
that a corps of fifty thousand Americans could be recruited 
in a few months after a base of operations had once been 
established, he sought the advice of General Jeanningros to 
this end, meaning to deal frankly with him, and to discuss 
fully his plans and purposes. 

Jeanningros had grown gray in the service. He acknowl- 
edged but one standard of perfection—success. Never mind 
the means, so only the end was glory and France. The camps 
had made him cruel; the barracks had given to this cruelty a 
kind of fascinating rhetoric. Sometimes he dealt in parables. 
One of these told more of the paymaster than the Zouave, 
more of Minister Rouher than Marshal McMahon. He 
would say: 

“Napoleon and Maximiliam have formed a partnership. 
To get it well agoing much money has been spent. Some 
bargains have been bad, and some vessels have been lost. 
There is a crisis at hand. More capital is needed to save 
what has already been invested, and for one, rather than lose 
the millions swallowed up yesterday, I would put in as many 
more millions to-day. It is economy to hold on.” 

Shelby went straight at his work: 

“IT do not know what you think of things here, General, 
nor of the outcome the future has in store for the Empire, but 
one thing is certain, I shall tell you the plain truth. The 
Federal Government has no love for your French occupation 
‘of Mexico. If diplomacy can’t get you out, infantry divisions 
will. I left a large army concentrating upon the Rio Grande, 
and all the faces of all the men were looking straight forward 
into Mexico. Will France fight? For one, I hope so; but it 
seems to me that if your Emperor had meant to be serious in 
this thing, his plan should have been to have formed an alli- 
ance long ago, offensive and defensive, with JEFFERSON 
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DAVIS. This, in the event of success, would have guaran- 
teed you the whole country, and obliged you as well to have 
opened the ports of Charleston, Savannah and New Orleans. 
Better battles could have been fought on the Potomac than 
on the Rio Grande; surer results would have followed from a 
French landing at Mobile than at Tampico or Vera Cruz. 
You have waited too long. Flushed with a triumphant te:- 
mination of the war, American diplomacy now means the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, pure and simple with a little of Yankee bru- 
tality and braggadocio thrown in. Give me a port as a basis 
of operations, and I can organize an American force capable 
of keeping Maximilian upon his throne. If left discretionary 
with me, that port shall be either Guaymas or Mazatlan. The 
Californians love adventure, and many leaders among them 
have already sent messengers to me with overtures. My 
agent at the Capital has not yet reported, and, consequently, 
I am uninformed as to the wishes of the Emperor; but one 
thing is certain, the French cannot remain, and he cannot rule 
over Mexicans with Mexicans. Without foreign aid he is 
lost. You know Bazaine better than I do, and so what 
would Bazaine say to all this?” 

Jeanningros heard him patiently to the end, answering 
Shelby as frankly as he had been addressed: 

“There will be no war between France and the United 
States, and of this you may rest assured. I cannot answer 
for Marshal Bazaine, nor for his wishes and intentions. There 
is scant love, however, between his excellency and Maximil- 
ian, because one is a scholar and the other is a soldier; but I 
do not think the Marshal would be averse to the employ- 
ment of American soldiers in the service of the Empire. You 
have my full permission to march to the Pacific, and to take 


such other steps as will seem best to you in the matter of 


which you have just spoken. The day is not far distant 
when every French soldier in Mexico will be withdrawn, al- 
though this would not necessarily destroy the Empire. Who 
will take their places? Mexicans. Bah! beggars ruling over 
beggars, cut-throats lying in wait for cut-throats, traitors on 
the inside making signs for traitors on the outside to come in. 
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Not thus are governments upheld and administered. Healthy 
blood must be poured through every effete and corrupted 
vein of this effete and corrupted nation ere the Austrian 
can sleep a good man’s sleep in his palace of Chapultepec.” 

The interview ended, and Shelby marched northward to 
Saltillo. The first camp beyond was upon the battle-field of 
Buena Vista. It was sunset when the column reached the 
memorable and historic field. A gentle rain in the morning 
had washed the grass until it shone—had washed the trees 
until the leaves glistened and smelt of perfume. After the 
bivouac was made, silence and twilight, as twin ghosts, crept 
up the glade together. Nest spoke unto nest in the gloaming, 
and bade good-night as the moon arose. It was an harvest 
moon, white, and splendid, and large as a tent-leaved palm. 
Away over to the left a mountain arose, where the mist gath- 
ered and hung dependent as the locks of giant. The left of the 
American army had rested there. In its shadows had McKee 
fallen, and there had Hardin died, and there had the lance’s 
point found Yell’s dauntless heart, and there had the young 
Clay yielded up his precious life in its stainless and its 
spotless prime. The great ravine still cut the level plain 
asunder. Rank mesquite grew all along the crest of the deadly 
hill where the Mississippians formed, and where, black-lipped 
and waiting, Bragg’s battery crouched in ambush at its feet. 
Shining as a satin band, the broad highway lay white under 
the moonlight towards Saltillo—the highway to gain which 
Santa Anna dashed his desperate army in vain—the highway 
which held the rear, and the life and the fame of the North- 
ern handful. 

General Hindman, a soldier in the regiment of Col. Jef- 
ferson Davis, explored the field under the moon and the 
stars, having at his back a regiment of younger Americans who, 
although the actors in a direr and more dreadful war, yet 
clung on to their earliest superstitions and their spring-time 
faith in the glory and the carnage of Buena Vista. He made 
the camp a long to be remembered one. Here a squadron 
charged; there a Lancer regiment, gaily caparisoned in scarlet 
and gold, crept onward and onward until the battery’s dun 
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smoke broke as a wave over pennant and plume; here the grim 
Northern lines reeled and rallied; there the sandaled Mexi- 
cans, rent into fragments, swarmed into the jaws of the ra. 
vine, crouching low as the hot tempest of grape and canister 
rushed over and beyond them; yonder, where’ the rank grass 
is greenest and freshest, the uncoffined dead were buried; 
and everywhere, upon the right and the left, the little mounds 
arose, guarding forevermore the sacred dust of the stranger 
slain. 

The midnight came, and the harvest moon, as a spectral 
boat, was floating away to the west in a tide of silver and 
gold. The battlefield lay under the great, calm face of the 
sky—a sepulchre. Looking out from his bivouac, who knows 
what visions came to the musing soldier, as grave after grave 
gave up its dead, and as spirit after spirit put on its uniform 
and its martial array. Pale squadrons galloped again through 
the gloom of the powder-pall; again the deep roar of the ar- 
tillery lent its mighty voice to swell the thunder of the gath- 
ering battle; again the rival flags rose and fell in the ‘‘hot, lit 
foreground of the fight; again the Lancers charged; pierc- 
ing, and sweet, and wildly shrill, the bugles again called out 
for victory; and again from out of the jaws of the cavernous 
ravine a tawny tide emerged, clutching fiercely at the price- 
less road, and falling there in giant windrows as the summer 
hay when the scythe of the rezpers takes the grass that is 
rankest. 

The moon went down. The mirage disappeared, and 
only the silent and deserted battle-field lay out under the 
stars, its low trees waving in the night wind, and its droning 
katydids sighing in the grasses above the graves. 


CHAPTER XI. 


From Parras there was a broad, national highway run- 
ning directly to Sonora, and so Shelby marched from Altillo 
to Parras, intending to rest there a few days and then continue 
on to the Pacific, keeping steadily in view the advice and the 
information given him by General Jeanningros. 
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His entrance into the city was stormy, and his reception 
there had neither sunlight nor temperate air about it. In- 
deed none of the Parras winds blew him good. When within 
two days’ march of Parras a sudden rain storm came out of 
the sky, literally inundating the ground of the bivouac. The 
watch fires were all put out. Sleep was banished, and in the 
noisy jubilation of the wind a guerrilla band stole down upon 
the camp. Dick Collins, James Kirtley, George Winship and 
James Meadow were on picket duty at the mouth of a can- 
yon on the north. They were peerless soldiers and they knew 
how to keep their powder dry. The unseen moon had gone 
down, and the rain and the wind warred with each other. 
Some black objects rose up between the eyes of Winship on 
the outermost post, and the murky clouds, yet a little light, 
above the darker jaws of the canyon. Weather-proof, Win- 
ship spoke to Collins: 

“There is game afoot. No peaceful thing travels on such 
a devil’s night as this.” 

The four men gathered closer together, watching. Of a 
sudden a tawny and straggling kind of flame leaped out from 
the canyon and showed the faces of the Americans, one to 
another. They were all resolute and determined. They 
told how the dountless four meant to stand there, and fight 
there, and die there, if needs be, until the sleeping camp 
could get well upon its feet. Sheltered a little by the dark- 
ness, and more by the rocks before and around them, they 
held desperately on, four men fighting two hundred. The 
strange combat waxed hotter and closer. Under the murky 
night the guerrillas crawled ever nearer and nearer. Standing 
closely together the Americans fired at the flashes of the 
Mexican muskets. As yet they had not resorted to their re- 
volvers. Trained to perfection in the use of Sharp’s car- 
bines, their guns seemed always loaded. Collins spoke first 
in his quaint, characteristic way: 

“Boys, it’s hot despite the rain.” 

“Tt will be hotter,”’ answered Winship. 

Then the wild work commenced again. This time they 
could not load their carbines. The revolvers had taken part 
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in the melee. Kirtley was hit badly in the left arm, Collins 
was bleeding from an ugly wound in the right shoulder, 
Meadow and Winship each were struck slightly, and the 
guerrillas were ready for the death grapple. Neither thought 
of giving one inch of ground. The wind blew furiously and 
rain poured down. At the moment when the final rush had 
come, the piercing notes of Shelby’s bugle were heard, and 
clearer and nearer and deadlier the great shout of an on- 
coming host, leaping swiftly forward to the rescue. Past the 
four men on guard, Shelby leading, the tide poured into the 
pass. What happened there the daylight revealed. It was 
sure enough and ghastly enough to satisfy all, and better for 
some if the sunlight had never uncovered to kindred eyes the 
rigid corpses lying stark and stiff where they had fallen. 

All at once a furious fire of musketry was heard in the 
rear, and in amid the tethered horses. Again the bugle’s 
notes were heard, and again Shelby’s rallying voice rang out: 

“Countermarch for your lives. Make haste!—make 
haste!—the very clouds are raining Mexicans to-night.” 

It was a quarter of a mile to the camp. The swiftest 
men got there first. Sure enough the attack had been a 
most formidable one. Slayback and Cundiff held the post 
in the rear and were fighting desperately. On foot, in the 
darkness, and attacked by four hundred guerrillas well ac- 
quainted with the whole country, they had yet neither been 
surprised nor driven back. Woe unto the horses if they had, 
and horses were as precious as gold. Attracted only by the 
firing, and waiting for no orders, there had rushed to the rear- 
ward post McDougall, Fell, Dorsey, Macey, Ras Wood, 
Charley Jones, Vines, Armistead and Elliott. Some aroused 
from their blankets, were hatless and bootless. Inglehardt 
snatched a lighted torch from a sheltered fire and attempted 
to light the way. The rain put it out. Henry Chiles, hav- 
ing his family to protect, knew, however, by instinct that the 
rear was in danger, and pressed forward with Jim Wood and 
the Berry brothers. Langhorne, from the left, bore down 
with John and Martin Kritzer, where he had been all night 
with the herd, keeping vigilant watch. In the impenetrable 
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darkness the men mistook each other. Moreland fired upon 
George Hall and shot away the collar of his overcoat. Hall 
recognized his voice and made himself known. Jake Con- 
nor, with the full swell and compass of his magnificent voice, 
struck up, ‘“Tramp, tramp, the boys are marching,” until, 
guided by the music of the song, the detached parties came 
together in the gloom and pressed on rapidly to the rear. 

It was time. Slayback and Cundiff, having only a de- 
tachment of twelve men, nine of whom were killed or wound- 
ed, were half surrounded. They, too, had refused to fall 
back. In the rain—in the darkness—having no authorized 
commander—fired on from three sides—ignorant of the num- 
ber and the position of their assailants, they yet charged 
furiously in a body and drove everything before them. When 
Shelby arrived with reinforcements the combat was over. It 
had been the most persistent and bloody of the Expedition. 
Calculating their chances well, the guerrillas had attacked 
simultaneously from the front and rear, and fought with a 
tenacity unknown before in their history. The horses were 
the prize, and right furiously did they struggle for them. 
Close, reckless fighting alone saved the camp and scattered 
the desperate robbers in every direction among the moun- 
tains. 

Colonel Depreuil, with the Fifty-second of the French 
line, held Parras, an extreme outpost on the north—the key, 
in fact, of the position towards Chihuahua and Sonora. Un- 
like Jeanningros in many things, he was yet a fine soldier, a 
most overbearing and tyrannical man. Gathered together 
at Parras also, and waiting permission to march to Sonora, 
was Colonel Terry, one of the famous principals in the Brod- 
erick duel, and a detachment of Texas, numbering, probably 
twenty-five. Terry’s own account of this memorable duel 
was all the more interesting because given by one who, of all 
others, knew best the causes and the surroundings which ren- 
dered it necessary. In substance the following contains the 
main points of the narrative: 

“The political contest preceding the duel was exception- 
ally and bitterly personal. Broderick recognized the code 
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fully, and had once before fought and wounded his man. He 
was cool, brave, dangerous and very determined. His influ- 
ence over his own immediate followers and friends was more 
marked and emphatic than that exercised by any other man 
I have ever known. He excelled in organization and attack, 
and possessed many of the most exalted qualities of a suc- 
cessful commander. As an orator he was rugged, yet in- 
spired, reminding me somewhat of my own picturings of 
Mirabeau, without the gigantic persistence and intellect of 
Mirabeau. I do not desire to enter into even the details 
which led to the unfortunate meeting, for these have been 
given again and again in as many false and unnatural ways 
as possible. After the terms had all been fully discussed and 
agreed upon, and the time and place of the combat settled, 
I said confidentially to a friend of mine that I did not intend 
to kill Broderick. This friend seemed greatly surprised, and 
asked me, after a few moments’ reflection, what I really in- 
tended to do in the matter? My answer was that I simply 
desired to save my own life, and that I should only disable 
him. ‘It is a dangerous game you are playing,’ he replied, 
‘and one likely to bring you trouble. Broderick is no trifling 
antagonist. He shoots to kill every time.’ When I artived 
on the field I had not changed my mind, but when I looked 
into his eyes, I saw murder there as plainly as murder was 
ever depicted, and then I knew that one of us had to die. I 
put my life fairly against his own. His bearing was magnifi- 
cent, and his nerve superbly cool. It has been asserted that 
I remarked to my second, while he was measuring the ground, 
that he must take short steps. This is untrue, for the ground 
was measured twice, once by my own second, and once by the 
second of Broderick. They both agreed perfectly. The dis- 
tance was ten paces, and in size neither had the advantage. I 
felt confident of killing him, however, but if required to givea 
reason for this belief I could not give either a sensible or an 
intelligent reason. You know the result. He fell at the 
first fire, shot through the neck and mortally wounded. I 
did not approach him afterward, nor were any attempts made 
at reconciliation. At the hands of his friends I received 
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about as large a share of personal abuse as usually falls to the 
jot of a man; at the hands of my friends I had no reason to 
complain of their generous support and confidence. When the 
war commenced I left California as a volunteer in the Con- 
federate army, and am here today, like the rest of you, a pen- 
niless and an adventurous man. What a strange thing is 
destiny? I sometimes think we can neither mar nor make our 
furtunes, but have to live the life that is ordained for us. The 
future nobody knows. Perhaps it is best to take it as we find 
it, and bow gracefully when we come face to face with the 
inevitable.” 

Colonel Terry had felt his own sorrows, too, in the des- 
perate struggle. One brother had been shot down by his 
side in Kentucky; a dearly loved child had just been buried 
in a foreign land; penniless and an exile himself, he had 
neither home, property, a country, nor a cause. All that 
were left to him was his honor and his scars. 

Before Shelby arrived in Parras, Colonel Depreuil had 
received an order from Marshal Bazaine intended entirely for 
the Americans. It was very concise and very much to the 
point. It commenced by declaring that Shelby’s advance 
was but the commencement of an irruption of Americans— 
Yankees, Bazaine called them—who intended to overrun 
Mexico, and to make war alike upon the French and upon 
Maximilian. Their march to Sonora, therefore, was to be 
arrested, and if they refused to return to their own country, 
they were to be ordered to report to him in the City of Mex- 
ico. No exceptions were to be permitted, and in any event 
Sonora was to be held as forbidden territory. 

Used to so many disappointments, and so constantly 
misunderstood and misinterpreted, Shelby felt the last blow 
less, perhaps, than some heavier ones among the first of a 
long series. He called upon Colonel Depreuil, however, for 
an official confirmation. 

This interview, like the night attack, was a stormy one. 
The Frenchman was drinking and abusive. Uninvited to a 
‘seat, Shelby took the nearest one at hand. Upon his en- 
trance into the officer’s reception room, he had removed his 
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hat. This was an act of politeness as natural as it was me- 
chanical. Afterward it came near unto bloodshed. 

“T have called, Colonel,’’ Shelby began, ‘‘for permission 
to continue my march to Sonora.” 

“Such permission is impossible. You will turn aside to 
Mexico.” 

“May I ask the reason of this sudden resolution? Gen- 
eral Jeanningros had no information to this effect when I left 
him the other day in Monterey.” 

At the mention of Jeanningros’ n»r1e, Depreuil became 
furious ina moment. It may have been that the subordinate 
was wanting in respect for his superior, or it may have been 
that he imagined, in his drunken way, that Shelby sought to 
threaten him with higher authority. At any rate he roared 
out: 

“What do I care for your information. Let the devil 
fly away with you and your information. It is the same old 
game you Americans are forever trying to play—robbing to- 
day, and killing tomorrow—and plundering, plundering, plun- 
dering all the time. You shall not go to Sonora, and you 
shall not stay here; but whatever you do you shall obey.” 

Shelby’s face darkened. He arose as he spoke, put his 
hat on, and walked some paces toward the speaker. His 
voice was so cold and harsh when he answered him, that it 
sounded strange and unnatural: 

“I am mistaken it seems. I imagined that when an 
American soldier called upon a French soldier, he was at least 
visiting a gentleman. One can not always keep his hands 
clean, and I wash mine of you because you are a slanderer 
and a coward.” 

Depreuil laid his hand upon his sword: Shelby unbut- 
toned the flap of his revolver scabbard. A rencontre was im- 
minent. Those of Shelby’s men who were with him massed 
themselves in one corner, silent and threatening. A guard 
of soldiers in an adjoining room fell into line. The hush of 
expectancy that came over all was ominous. A spark would 
have exploded a magazine. 

Nothing could have surpassed the scornful, insulting ges- 
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ture of Depreuil as, pointing to Shelby’s hat, he ordered 
fiercely : 

“Remove that.” 

“Only to beauty and to God,” was the stern, calm reply; 
“to a coward, never.”’ 

It seemed for a moment afterwards that Depreuil would 
strike him. He looked first at his own guard, then grasped 
the hilt of his sword, and finally with a fierce oath, he broke 
out: 

“Retire—tetire instantly—lest I outrage all hospitality 
and dishonor you in my own house. You shall pay for this— 
you shall apologize for this.” 

Depreuil was no coward. Perhaps there was no braver 
and more impulsive man in the whole French army. The 
sequel proved this. 

Shelby went calmly from his presence. He talked about 
various things, but never about the difficulty until he found 
Governor Reynolds. 

“Come apart with me a few moments, Governor,’’ he 
said. 

Reynolds was alone with him for an hour. When he came 
out he went straight to the quarters of Colonel Depreuil. It 
did not take long thereafter to arrange terms of a meeting. 
Governor Reynolds was both a diplomatist and a soldier, and 
so at daylight the next morning they were to fight with pis- 
tols at ten paces. In this the Frenchman was chivalrous, not- 
withstanding his overbearing and insulting conduct at the 
interview. Shelby’s right hand and arm had been disabled 
by a severe wound, and this Depreuil had noticed. Indeed, 
while he was an expert with the sword, Shelby’s wrist was so 
stiff that to handle a sword at all would have been impossible. 
Depreuil, therefore, chose the pistol, agreed to the distance, 
talked some brief moments pleasantly with Governor Rey- 
nolds, and went to bed. Shelby, on his part, had even fewer 
preparations to make that Depreuil. Face to face with death 
for four long years, he had seen him in so many shapes, and 
in so many places that this last aspect was one of his least 
uncertain and terrifying. 
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The duel, however, never occurred. That night, about 
ten o’clock, a tremendous clattering of sabres and galloping 
of horses were heard, and some one went out to ascertain the 
cause, returned with the information that General Jeannin- 
gross, on an inspecting tour of the entire northern line of 
outposts, had arrived in Parras with four squadrons of the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique. It was not long before all the details of 
the interview between Depreuil and Shelby were related to 
him. His quick French instinct, divined in a moment that 
other alternative waiting for the daylight, and in an instant 
Depreuil was in arrest, the violation of which would have 
cost him his life. Nor did it end with arrest simply. After 
fully investigating the circumstances connected with the 
whole affair, Jeanningros required Depreuil to make a free 
and frank apology, which he did most cordially and sincerely, 
regretting as much as a sober man could the disagreeable and 
overbearing things did when he was drunk. 

How strange a thing is destiny. About one year after 
this Parras difficulty, Depreuil was keeping isolated guard 
above Queretero, threatned by heavy bodies of advancing 
Juaristas, and in imminent peril of destruction. Shelby, 
no longer a soldier now but a trader, knew his peril and 
knew the value of a friendly warning given while it was yet 
time. Taking all risks, and putting to the hazard not only 
his own life, but the lives of forty others, Shelby rode 
one hundred and sixty-two miles in twenty-six hours, saved 
Depreuil, rescued his detachment, and received in a general 
order from Bazaine the thanks of the French army. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Readers of the Review will welcome the new historical 
features that are now making their appearance in this publi- 
cation. A remarkable article is Dr. John D. Lawson’s “A 
Century of Missouri Legal Literature.” New alike in sub- 
ject and treatment, it appeals to both legal specialist and 
citizen. Dr. S. H. Wainwright’s contribution in April on 
“Missourians in Japan,”’ is followed by Mr. J. B. Powell’s 
article on ‘‘Missourians in China.”’ It is hoped to make fur- 
ther surveys along this line. The serial by Dr. W. G. Bek 
on “The Followers of Duden” grows in interest and value. 
It is a noteworthy contribution. Prof. E. M. Violette’s 
scholarly article on ‘The Missouri and Mississippi Railroad 
Debt”’ will be concluded in the next issue. The author is 
planning to continue his researches in this field. The paper 
by M. Maurice Casenave on ‘Influence of the Mississippi 
Valley on the Development of Modern France” is of interest 
in showing the inter-relation of European countries and their 
colonial dependencies. Significant also is the author’s ac- 
count of the origin of credit in modern France, brought about 
thru Law's Mississippi Bubble. Mr. John C. Stapel’s sum- 
mary of ‘‘Atchison County’s Memorial at Rock Port, Mis- 
souri’”’ should be read by all Missourians, and by those who 
ought to be. This memorial is a monument and tribute to 
the living and the dead,—an honor and pride to its creators. 
Attention is called to a new feature under ‘“‘Notes and Com- 
ments’’ by Mr. J. Willard Ridings on ‘Missouri History Not 
Found in Text Books.” If this develops, as it is now hoped, 
it will appear regularly. Mr. Ridings has charge of the 
Newspaper Department of The State Historical Society. 


COMMENTS. 


“T really feel The Missouri Historical Review invaluable for 
adding to any Missouri library, and I hope to interest our P. E. O. 
chapters in seeing that a file of the back numbers of the Review is 
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placed in each of their public libraries. They should, in fact, be 
in every school library, especially in those outside of the cities.” 
Mrs. W. W. Henderson, 
President, Missouri P. E. O. 
LaPlata, Missouri, 
May 9, 1921. 


“| have enjoyed the Review for a number of years, as Senator 
Bennett receives it regularly, and I am so anxious that other women 
here become interested that I am going to give one of them a mem- 
bership in the Society.” 

Mrs. Phil. A. Bennett, 
Buffalo, Missouri, 
May 12, 1921. 


“The Missouri Historical Review is a historical magazine of 
real and rare merit.”’ 
J. L. Wileox, Editor, Ashland Bugle, 
Ashland, Missouri, 
March 3, 1921. 


“Our annual is now published, and realizing that you are in- 
terested in the Missouri Centennial, I’m sending you one of our 
annuals under special cover. In behalf of the entire staff I wish 
to extend to you our hearty thanks for your trouble in helping us 
secure literature for our annual.”’ 

Lloyd J. Beekman, Editor King Jack. 
Webb City High School, 
Webb City, Missouri, 
May 16, 1921. 


“The National Genealogical Society has received for its Li- 
brary The Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XV, No. 2, January, 
1921, and extends its congratulations to the State Historical So- 
ciety of Missouri upon this excellent Centennial number. Please 
accept the thanks of the Society.” 

Cora C. Curry, Librarian, 
1020 Monroe St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 
May 7, 1921. 


“The two volumes of The Missouri Historical Review arrived 
yesterday afternoon, and I was mighty glad to get them. I read 
with a great deal of interest Walter B. Stevens’ story of the old 
Missouri taverns, and in the course of the chapter I ran across a 
story of my own that I printed a few years ago in the Globe-Dem- 
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ocrat. You are doing a splendid work for the people of Missouri 
in compiling a publication of this sort.” 
Edgar White, Editor, 
Macon Daily Chronicle-Herald, 
Macon, Missouri, 
Maren 10, 1921. 


“You certainly have a most interesting magazine, one which 
should be better known to all Missourians.” 
Chas. J. Waiker, 
Prescription Druggist, 
Hannibal, Missouri, 
April 14, 1921. 


“Just recently I finished reading the January number of The 
Missouri Historical Review. It is a splendid number, indeed.” 
H. E. Heinberg, Teacher, . 
4050 The Paseo, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 
March 21, 1921. 


‘‘May I congratulate you on the Centennial Number of the 
Review. I consider each number a valuable addition to my li- 
brary.”’ 

E. A. Collins, Superintendent, 
Edgerton Public Schools, 
Edgerton, Missouri, 
March 22, 1921. 


“The January Review was splendid and I enjoyed it thor- 
oughly. “I hope the Legislature has been generous with the So- 
ciety and that you are going to publish some more good material.” 

Tom Barclay, 
Political Scientist and Historian, 
424 W. 119th St., 
New York City, N. Y., 
March 20, 1921. 


“‘T have access here to the Wisconsin State Historical Society 
books and MSS. and have very often seen The Missouri Historical 
Review, which I enjoy very much. I am looking forward to re- 
ceiving it with much pleasure.”’ 

Mrs. Margaret Gray Blanton, 
Psychologist, 
415 Sterling St., 
Madison, Wisconsin, 
March 28, 1921. 
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“T want to express my pleasure in receiving and reading The 
Missouri Historical Review. The last number presents an attrac- 
tive cover, and a cursory glance at the contents convinces me that 
there is a store of treat for all your readers.” 

T. Berry Smith, 
Professor of Chemistry, 
Central College, 
Fayette, Missouri, 
February 25, 1921. 


‘‘Was very glad indeed to receive your letter a few days ago 
and I am enclosing personal check for membership. The State 
Historica] Society is doing a wonderful work for Missouri and ac- 
complishing great things. I will be happy to take the other mem- 
bership blanks with me to the club and trust to interest many in 
the great value of The Missouri Historical Review. 

Mrs. Vina Ives Bowden, Treasurer, 
Supreme Chapter P. E. O. Sister- 
hood, Brookfield, Missouri, 
May 2, 1921. 


JUORNAL MISSOURI CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 1875. 


The journal of the convention which framed Missouri's 
present Constitution is second in importance only to the Con- 
stitution itself. Yet, until now, this journal has been prac- 
tically inaccessible, owing to its having been preserved only 
in the original manuscript form. This journal has just been 
published by the State Historical Society of Missouri in two 
volumes. The work is edited by Dean Isidor Loeb of the 
University of Missouri, and Floyd C. Shoemaker, Secretary 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri. Besides the doc- 
umentary reproduction of the journal itself, the work con- 
tains three introductory articles which give valuable infor- 
mation relating to this subject. These articles are: ‘Con- 
stitutions and Constitutional Conventions in Missouri,’ by 
Isidor Loeb; “Personnel of the Convention,” by Floyd C. 
Shoemaker; and “Biographical Sketches of the Delegates,” 
by Buel Leopard. A large insert displays a collective photo- 
graph of the delegates. An appendix is included at the end 
of volume II giving a ‘‘List of Members of the Constitutional 
Convention, with Residence, Districts Represented and 
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Committees.”” The 44-page index to the work is comprehen- 
sive and gives over 8,000 page references. 

This journal is published by the State Historical Society 
as a contribution to the observance of Missouri’s Centennial. 
Its appearance is further apropos because of the recent agi- 
tation for a new constitution in this state. The State’s pres- 
ent Constitution can be better understood by a study of the 
journal of the convention which framed it. 

The publication is in two volumes and is priced at $2.50, 
postpaid in Missouri; $2.75, postpaid outside of Missouri. 
Copies may be obtained by ordering from this Society. 


MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN TEXTBOOKS. 
Compiled by J. Willard Ridings 


For several years this Society has been indexing histor- 
ical articles which appear in Missouri newspapers. These 
lists have been printed in The Review and used extensively in 
reference work. However, so much historical matter of gen- 


eral interest has appeared in newspaper articles that the So- 
ciety has decided to place some of the most interesting before 
the readers of The Review. Lack of space necessitates a 
somewhat arbitrary selection of the articles to be reprinted, 
but it is the intention to select subject matter that will be of 
general interest and at the same time such as has not been 
incorporated in the ordinary historical publication. In each 
case the name of the publication from which the article is 
taken, together with the date, will be given. It is hoped that 
the reader will not only be interested in the articles reprinted 
in this department, but that he will also gain a better appre- 
ciation of the value of the work that is being done under the 
heading of Historical Articles in Missouri Newspapers. 


ASHLAND CLAIMS FIRST TELEPHONE IN MISSOURI. 


From Ashland Bugle, February 17, 1921. 

W. L. Webb’s statement in the Kansas City Star that Ash- 
land was the first town in Missouri to have a telephone is correct— 
and it was a long distance one too. 
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About 1879, before the telephone could talk plain, or three 
years after its birth, Bass, Johnstons, Brooks & Harris, a mercan- 
tile firm here composed of L. Bass, J. W. Johnston, John T. M. 
Johnston, Hiram Brooks and Overton Harris, strung a wire from 
Ashland to Guthrie, a distance of eight miles. A branch of the 
big store at Ashland was located at Guthrie. The object of the 
first long distance was to put the main store in hourly touch with 
the branch store. The wire was supported by trees. Only where 
absolutely necessary was a pole planted. Jacob S. Johnston su- 
perintended the job of stringing the wire. Older citizens will re- 
member the sensation the installation of this first telephone line 
caused. 


BEGINNING OF THE Y. M. C. A. IN MISSOURI. 


From St. Louis, Missouri’s Young Men, January-March, 1921. 

The first Young Men’s Christian Association in Missouri was 
organized in the fall of 1853 at St. Louis. Its work was largely of 
the general evangelistic type, rather than an attempt to promote 
an all-round program of service for men and boys. It was one of 
the nineteen Associations that sent a representative (Rev. Robert 
Young) to the first International Convention at Buffalo in June, 
1854. Internal dissensions during the Civil War caused it to be 
disbanded. 

An Association was organized at Jefferson City in 1859 on 
the general model of St. Louis, and continued in existence for sev- 
eral years. The first St. Joseph Association was organized in 
1866, but it ceased to exist after a few years and the present organ- 
ization was formed in 1882. Kansas City had its first organiza- 
tion in 1868, but had to be reorganized in 1872. In 1869 asso- 
ciations were reported as existing in Chillicothe, Jefferson City, 
Hannibal and Macon. Holden and Kirksville were later organ- 
ized, but in 1872 they had apparently gone out of existence as no 
report was made to the International Convention held at Lowell, 
Mass., in that year. 

The coming of D. L. Moody, in 1875, for a series of evangel- 
istie meetings in St. Louis resulted in a new organization in that 
city. * * * * The first conference on organization was held in the 
rooms of the Presbyterian Board of Publication on April 27, 1877, 
and the meeting for final organization was held on June 15tn. 
Rev. Robert Irwin, W. Hargrave White and Walter C. Douglass 
were the moving spirits. The latter was, at that time, secretary 
of the St. Louis Association later secretary at Boston and Phila- 
deiphia. * * * * * 

When the State Committee was finally formed four rather 
loosely organized Associations existed. There were two employed 
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officers. The Associations owned no property. The total expense 
for the work in the entire State was only a little more than $3,000. 
se * * € 

The first State Committee consisted of Rev. Robert Irwin, 
St. Louis, Chairman; W. Hargrave White, St. Louis, Recording 
Secretary; John Boogher, St. Louis, Treasurer; E. Anson More, 
St. Louis; H. Penfield, Sedalia; Allen H. Vories, St. Joseph; Frank 
W. Lane, Palmyra; Levis E. Kline, St. Louis; E. O. Stanard, St. 
Louis; W. H. Reed, Kansas City; Edw. Price, Hannibal, and W. E. 
Crissey, Warrensburg. 

The first State Convention was held in the Ohio Street M. E. 
Church, Sedalia, in November, 1878. 


P. K.—PRICE’S CAVALRY! 


From Jefferson City, Mosby’s Missouri Message, March 11, 1921. 


Col. J. Ed. Belch was a famous Jefferson City lawyer in his 
day. The following story of one of his cases is related by Judge 
L. B. Woodside of Salem: 

General Sterling Price, in his raid through Missouri in Sep- 
tember, 1864, captured Pilot Knob. The Pilot Knob Iron Com- 
pany had a great many fine mules which were branded “P. K.”’ 
Price confiscated these. A few weeks later, when the Confederate 
troops got near Jefferson City, two of the mules became so lame 
that they could not travel. The confederates left them with an 
old farmer by the name of Brown, and took two fresh mules from 
him in their place. Brown nursed them to strength and by spring 
he had a fine span of 16-hand mules, able to do an immense amount 
of farm work. One of his jealous neighbors reported to the Pilot 
Knob Company the whereabouts of the mules and they sent an 
agent to look for them, who instituted a replevin suit in a justice’s 
court. Farmer Brown did not like the idea of giving the mules 
up and employed Belch to defend the case. The agent of the 
company identified the mules in a general way, but particularly 
by the brand ‘“‘P. K.’’ which was on the mules. He said this was 
the Pilot Knob Iron Company’s brand and he was positive that 
they were the plaintiff's mules which were taken by Price the fall 
before. The defendant could only state the manner and time of 
getting the mules and their condition when he got them. Belch 
made a short but convincing argument: 

‘‘Gentlemen of the Jury,” he began, “here is this hireling of 
a big corporation running around over the country hunting up 
mules left by Price’s army. He has jumped old man Brown and 
is trying to take away his only means of making a crop this sum- 
mer. When Brown got these mules they were broken down, lame 
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and poor and could do nothing but eat. Now he has nursed them, 
fed and curried them and just got them in shape to work, and this 
fellow wants to take them away from him. And on what kind of 
evidence? He can’t identify the mules. He never worked them. 
never fed them, but just identified them by the brand ‘P. K.’ He 
says this stands for Pilot Knob. He must think we are suckers 
in Cole county. P. K.! Pilot Knob! Whoever heard of any- 
body spelling Knob with a ‘K?’ N-o-b spells Knob and I have 
got it right here in the dictionary. I will tell you, gentlemen, 
what P. K. stands for. It stands for Price’s Cavalry, and all the 
evidence in this case shows it plainly. In all of my experience I 
have never seen a clearer case of corroboration. Brown got his 
mules from Price’s Army. They got his mules. Price’s Army 
was all cavalry. ‘P. K.’ stands for Price’s Cavalry.” 

The jury promptly returned a verdict for the defendant and 
the agent was so much disgustedwith Cole county justice that the 
did not make an appeal. 


KANSAS CITY MAN INVENTED OVERHEAD TROLLEY. 


From Kansas City Star, May 22, 1921. 


Wide circulation recently has been given to statements that 
the first electric street railway began operations in Richmond, Va., 


May 4, 1888. These came to the attention of Rawson Bennett of 
Oakland, Calif., a newspaper reporter in Kansas City from June, 
1887, to January, 1888, who recalls that there was an electric rail- 
road operating in Kansas City at that time. 

“The line started, as I remember, on Fifth Street, near the 
Gilliss opera house,’’ Mr. Bennett says in a letter to The Star, ‘‘and 
ran thence eastward over a route which I do not recall. My work 
being mainly in the courts and public offices, I had not frequent 
occasion to use these cars and do not, in fact, feel sure that I rode 
on them more than once. The trolley was not, I think, then re- 
garded locally as likely to be a serious competitor of the cable 
road.”’ 

If Mr. Bennett rode once on that electric line in 1887 he has 
the distinction of having ridden on the first electric trolley car in 
the world, built by the man who was the first to use the term 
“‘trolley.”’ Patents on file in Washington and court records are 
said to prove that John C. Henry of Kansas City patented the 
electric overhead trolley and other devices for the operation of 
his electric car, and that the Fifth Street line was the first prac- 
tical use to which cars so operated were ever put. 

If Richmond had an electric trolley line operating May, 1888, 
that city was just six months behind Kansas City in adopting the 
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innovation, and Kansas City by that time had tried the trolley 
and permitted the project to go into bankruptcy. The little cars 
were open, summer affairs, and although the citizens had patron- 
ized the road liberally in the summer of 1887, when electric trans- 
portation was such a decided novelty, they did not care enough 
for the sensations afforded to ride on the open cars when the win- 
ter winds began to blow. 

Henry, the father of the trolley car, was a native of Canada, 
who immigrated to Kansas in the early ’70’s and became a pros- 
perous farmer. He was a telegraph operator by training, how- 
ever, and experimented in electricity, conceiving his idea of oper- 
ating a car by electricity and being ready to send his application 
for patents to Washington when the state was swept by grass- 
hoppers and drought and he lost his property. 

He came to Kansas City in 1880, taking a position as tele- 
graph operator and train dispatcher for the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott and Memphis Railroad. He succeeded in interesting Kan- 
sas City capitalists in his theory and in 1884 a company was 
formed, the Henry Electric Railway Company, with a capital 
stock of one-half million dollars. The company was incorporated 
and received a charter January 23, 1886, the charter stating that the 
objects of the concern were the control of patents made by John C. 
Henry and the promotion of electrical locomotion. 

Some time in the summer of 1885 Henry proved himself 
something more than a visionary when, with an old threshing ma- 
chine engine operating a generator that had been brought from 
Chicago and installed in a frame building in Westport, near Thirty- 
ninth Street, he ran an old mule ear on a half mile of track on the 
old Westport line on South Broadway. None of the officers and 
directors of the company who were present cared to risk making 
the trip with him and he was the only person on the car when it 
jumped the track after attaining a speed of twelve miles an hour. 
Weeks were required to repair the damage done and on the next 
trial the car plowed into a hedge fence beside the track and threw 
the inventor over it. Numerous other more successful experi- 
ments followed. 

C. F. Cobleigh, a foreman in the electric shops of the City 
Street Railways Company, whose father, an architect, drew the 
specifications and designs for Henry’s first inventions, declared in 
an interview printed in The Star September 22, 1912, that in 1886 
Kansas City was experiencing its real estate “‘boom’’ and Henry 
could not continue to interest capital as he had done. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in organizing the Kansas City Electric Railway 
Company in 1887 and the double tracks on the East Fifth Street 
line, extending from Grand Avenue to Lydia Avenue, according 
to Mr. Cobleigh, were leased. Four summer cars were purchased 
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and the road equipped with a double trolley. For the one summer 
the line made money, but as patronage failed with the coming of 
cold weather the company failed. 

In vain did the inventor prophesy that within ten years elec- 
tricity would be the popular motive power for street railways. Cap- 
italists laughed at him, but he finally went to San Diego, Calif., 
where his ideas were more favorably received and where he got a 
road in operation within a year after his arrival. 


VALUABLE GIFT TO THE SOCIETY. 


Through the public-spirited donation of Mr. R. M. Wal- 
lace of Alhambra, California, this Society has recently re- 
ceived an excellent file of the LaGrange (Missouri) Democrat, 
bound, covering the following years, July 1872 to June 1882, 
and June 1884 to June 1891. Mr. Wallace was formerly ed- 
itor of the LaGrange Democrat and is still a loyal Missourian. 
This letter from Mr. Wallace, under date of May 5, 1921, 
will be of special interest to those who recall with pleasure 
the early days of the Missouri Press Association when the 
editors of the state were entertained with poetry and music 
by Missouri’s beloved children’s poet, ’Gene Field. 


“Your very kind favor of April Ist was received. I have also 
to acknowledge receipt of the October, 1920, number of The Mis- 
souri Historical Review, for which please accept my sincere thanks. 
I have greatly enjoyed reading the historical sketches of Missouri’s 
pioneers, who laid the foundation for the state’s future greatness, 
and of later statesmen and writers, some of whom I knew quite 
well. How well I remember ’Gene Field as he made merry every 
Editorial convention through the ’70s and ’80s, bubbling over with 
good will and scintillant with wit and burlesque Bohemianism. I 
felt honored when chosen by him to take a place in his quartette 
for the rendition of such classic selections as ‘‘Mary Had a Little 
Lamb,” “Tell Aunt Rhoda,’ and ‘“‘Miss Lucy Long,” with such 
adaptations and improvisations as only he was capable of produc- 
ing. He was truly a wild song-bird, and some of his sonnets would 
not be appropriate for the Baptist Hymnal, still, one who could 
write “Little Boy Blue’ must have a place inside the chancel rail 
with others of heaven’s choristers. 

“Tam glad to know that Walter B. Stevens is still in the land 
of the living and that he is President of the Historical Society, a 
position for which he is pre-eminently fitted. He was a friend of 
the long-ago, when we both ‘did time’ in Jefferson City and later 
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in the National Capital. I would be glad to be remembered to 
him most kindly. I always regarded him as one of ‘Nature’s 
noblemen.’ 

“Yesterday I forwarded by express the eight volumes of the 
old LaGrange Democrat. Iam sorry that the charges are so much; 
but I found that to send the packages by freight would cost almost 
as much, and as the boxes were none to strongly put together, I 
thought it safer to send by express. I trust they will reach you 
in good condition. I could not help feeling a little sad at parting 
with tne old volumes; but I trust that you will be able to make some 
use of them. If I were doing the work over again I would correct 
many errors of speech, be more courteous to my contemporaries, 
and would inject far less vitriol into my strictures against my po- 
litical antagonists. But what is written is written, and there’s 
the end on it. 

‘“‘When you have grown old in journalistic work and need a 
rest, come to California. 

‘“‘With very kind regards and best wishes, i remain.” 


MISSOURIANS IN JAPAN. 


April 22, 1921. 


My dear Prof. Shoemaker: 

I met Miss Evans at the railway station in Kobe and got 
this information. With such a romantic background, it is 
not strange that she found her way to Japan, attracted to 
pioneer work. I hope that this can find its place in your 
account. Yours cordially, 

S. H. WArNRIGHT. 


Miss Sarah Evans was born in Belleview Valley, Iron county, 
Missouri, June 24, 1860. Her great grandmother, Sarah Barton, 
organized the first Sunday School west of the Mississippi river. 
When there was no preaching she rode horseback over the section 
and encouraged parents to send their children. Her Sunday School 
resembled somewhat the original institution founded by Robert 
Raikes. She taught the children not only the Bible, but sewing, 
knitting, gardening and other practical things as well. 

Miss Evans was born in a log cabin where court and preach- 
ing services were held and where the Post Office was conducted. 
She came to Japan in 1893, under the Southern Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, and worked in the Tosa Province at such places as Kochi, 
Sakawa and Susaki. In 1908 she had charge of the Kinjo Girls’ 
School at Nagoya. She came back to Japan, from a short stay 
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in America, as an independent missionary in 1914. She has been 
living at Kobe. 

Miss Evans’ father engaged in the unique industry of prepar- 
ing charcoal in the Ozarks, for use in the smelters in that region. 
Miss Evans is a graduate of the State Normal School at Cape Gir- 
ardeau. Her early education was received at Irondale. 


CALIFORNIA——MISSOURI CENTENNIAL ASSOCIATION. 


The recently organized California-Missouri Centennial 
Association, under the presidency of Mr. Charles E. Stokes of 
Los Angeles, has been active in stimulating interest in Mis- 
souri history and traditions among former sons and daughters 
of the State who are now living on the Coast. Mr. Stokes 
is editor of The Golden West, published in Los Angeles. ‘The 
Missouri Picnic” at Long Beach, California, was held on May 
14th and was a success. More than 12,000 persons attended, 
representing 515 Missouri towns and cities and 111 Missouri 
counties. The crowd came from all over southern California, 
from as far north as Sacramento and from San Diego in the 
south. Missourians registered from Arizona, California, Col- 
orado, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 

The badges read, ‘‘I’m From Missouri, the Land of the 
Shining Mountain.”” County registers were arranged alpha- 
betically on the trees around the park and the day witnessed 
many pleasant reunions. Good old Missouri fare was spread 
in abundance. Speeches and songs were features of the day. 

The great Missouri Centennial Celebration of Califor- 
nians will be held at Lincoln Park, Los Angeles, July 9th. At 
this gathering final plans will be perfected for sending a large 
delegation of California-Missourians to attend the Missouri 
State Centennial Exposition at Sedalia in August. 


REQUEST FOR INFORMATION. 


The following request for information is made by Mrs. 
Katherine Richardson Lewis, feature editor, St. Louis Star, 
St. Louis, Missouri. If members know any facts that will 
throw light on this request, they will be conferring a favor 
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to furnish such data to Mrs. Lewis. The Society is glad to 
reproduce requests relating to the field of Missouri history 
and genealogy. 


“T am tracing the genealogy of my great-grandparents, Sam- 
uel Miller and his wife Polly Hatton Miller, who were pioneer 
settlers in Callaway county. I wonder if it would be in line with 
your policy to insert in your next number for me a small paragraph 
asking that descendants of these two and of their brothers and 
sisters in the state communicate with me so that we might ex- 
change the records which they have, and which I have dug up. 
Samuel Miller’s brothers, who also settled in Callaway or adjacent 
counties, were Phillip, William and Abraham. Polly Hatton’s 
brother married Polly Butler of Kentucky and settled in Callaway. 
Polly Hatton was the daughter of Reuben Hatton, who married 
Joanna Bellew of Virginia. 

“T am the third generation removed from Polly Hatton and 
I have no elderly relatives who can give me much information, but 
I know there are a number of descendants of this family in and 
around Columbia and Fulton who have records which would be of 
value to me could I obtain copies.” 


MISSOURI STATE SONG. 


In 1911 Governor Herbert S. Hadley announced a con- 
test for a State Song. Out of more than a thousand contest- 
ants, Mrs. Lizzie Chambers Hull of St. Louis was awarded a 
prize of $500 for her words, which were accepted and pro- 
claimed by Governor Hadley as the official Missouri State 
Song. None of the music submitted in this contest was 
found suitable. 

Without music the words could-not be used and in 1913 
the Missouri D. A. R. held a contest in which several hundred 
compositions were submitted. From these the composition 
of Mrs. Julie Stevens Bacon was chosen as most fitting for 
Mrs. Hull’s beautiful words, and in this form the song was 
adopted by the Missouri D. A. R. as their official Missouri 
state song. This song has also been recently endorsed by 
the St. Louis School Board and by the Associated Musicians 
of St. Louis. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Garraghan, Rev. Gilbert J., S. J—Catholic Beginnings 
in Kansas City, Missouri. 137 pp. Loyola University 
Press, Chicago, 1920. 

This interesting historical work by Rev. Gilbert J. Gar- 
raghan, S. J., is a valuable account of the subject treated. 
Source material in letters and diaries form a considerable 
portion of the book and secondary authorities have also been 
extensively consulted. The footnotes, especially in the early 
chapters, are of value. The subject is interesting in itself 
and many sidelights on economic conditions in the pioneer 
settlements at the mouth of the Kansas and the vicinity are 
pertinent. The author shows scholarship in his weighing of 
evidence on disputed points as well as in his willingness to 
collect carefully his data. 


AMBASSADOR FRANCIS’ BOOK. 
By Walter B. Stevens. 


To books by Missourians is added a narrative of experi- 
ences without parallel in diplomatic history. David R. Fran- 
cis presented his resignation as ambassador to Russia on the 
3rd of March, 1921. Four times he had offered it to Presi- 
dent Wilson but without acceptance. This explains why 
Ambassador Francis’ book, with its absorbing revelations of 
American diplomacy in Russia during the World War period, 
has been withheld from publication until now. 

As told in twenty chapters, Ambassador Francis’ service 
covered five years, most of that time in active and strenuous 
service, the remainder on the inactive list and without pay. 
The service included more than a year under the monarchy 
while the ambassador watched the forces of revolution pre- 
paring for the downfall of the easy-going, unsuspecting Nich- 
olas. Then came the Provisional Government of which the 
United States was the first nation to give recognition under 
circumstances which the Ambassador’s book now makes 
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public. Mainly through the efforts of the United States and 
by the activities of the American Embassy, the Provisional 
Government, the leaders of which aimed at a republic, was 
sustained, was kept in power through critical months while 
German money and German intrigue spurred on the Bol- 
shevik movement. The United States had entered the war, 
but it was the year of preparation. Support of the Provi- 
sional Government meant the holding of a hundred German 
divisions along the Russian front and delaying their transfer 
to the French front until American troops arrived in num- 
bers. 

With the overthrow of the Provisional Government the 
Missourian became the dean of the diplomatic corps, moving 
from place to place, living on railroad trains, authorized to 
leave Russia whenever he thought best, deciding to stay, 
ignoring repeated threats of anarchists even to the point of 
facing mobs, issuing appeal after appeal to the Russian people 
to repudiate the Bolshevik usurpation, defying the demands 
of the German government that he be expelled from Russia. 

A high official of the United States has said that the 
communications of Ambassador Francis on the rapid succes- 
sion of thrilling events in Russia were the only diplomatic re- 
ports which he read in their entirety during the war. In his 
book the Ambassador has drawn liberally on this confidential 
official correspondence. He has made the narrative vivid by 
the incorporation of letters written to his family and to per- 
sonal friends recording facts and impressions while fresh. He 
carries the reader with him through the bloody scenes of the 
red terror, the street battles of Petrograd, the creation of 
Vologda as a diplomatic capital, the thwarted attempts of 
the Bolsheviks to control the diplomatic corps. 

When, five days before the armistice, the Ambassador 
was carried on board the Olympia at Archangel to go to 
London for a surgical operation which Russian surgeons re- 
fused to perform, he expected to return to Russia as soon as 
he got out of the hospital. As he lay on his bed in the cabin 
of the warship he developed his plan for the regeneration of 
Russia and prepared his recommendation to be forwarded to 
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Washington. 
sians in various parts of the country, the close observation of 
Bolshevik rule which began with seductive appeal to the pro- 
letariat and evolved into the red reign of terror, had brought 
definite conclusions to the mind of the Ambassador. He saw 
that Bolshevism had not captivated the masses; that its ap- 
parent success had been due to German propaganda and to 
desperate tactics of a few daring fanatics bent on world wide 
social revolution. He satisfied himself that not ten per cent 
of the population of Russia accepted Bolshevik principles. 
The friction in Northern Russia between the Allied expedi- 
tionary forces under British leadership had given the Am- 
bassador his conviction of the wrong way to deal with an 
unprecedented international situation. 

““My plan, as I recommended,” the Ambassador writes, 
“was to occupy the embassy at Petrograd. I said I would 
require not more than 50,000 American soldiers. I was sat- 
isfied that as soon as the English, the French and the Italians 
learned I was returning to Petrograd they would send their 
ambassadors to join me. Our soldiers would be strengthened 
by a detail of at least 50,000 French, 50,000 English and 
20,000 Italian soldiers. 

“The plan as I outlined it was that I, as dean of the diplo- 
matic corps, would announce in Petrograd to the Russian 
people that we had not come for the purpose of interfering 
in their domestic affairs but for the protection of our em- 
bassies, and to enable the people of Russia to hold a free 
election with a fair count for a constituent assembly, that 
assembly to choose a government preferred by the majority 
of the Russian people.” 

It was a part of the Ambassador’s plan that “abundant 
food supplies” should be taken on the return to Petrograd. 
The soldiers were to take no aggressive position against the 
Bolsheviks, to act solely on the defensive, to be in Petrograd 
for moral effect, to protect the Red Cross and other Allied 
agencies in their relief work. 

Ambassador Francis attended the dinner given by King 
George to President Wilson just before Christmas, 1918. A 


The years of intimate association with Rus- 
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brief conversation with the King encouraged the Ambassador 
in pressing the plan to reocicupy the embassies at Petrograd. 

“Mr. Ambassador, what do you think we ought to do 
about Russia?” King George asked. 

“I think the Allies should overturn the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment in that afflicted country,’’ Ambassador Francis re- 
plied. 

“The King rejoined by telling me he thought so too, but 
President Wilson differed from us,’ the Ambassador writes. 

Leaving the London hospital, Ambassador Francis went 
to Paris by instruction of the Department of State to attend 
the Peace Conference. 

“T stated my recommendation and plan to return to Pe- 
trograd,”” the Ambassador writes, ‘‘in conversations with Sec- 
retary Lansing, General Bliss, Colonel House, General Per- 
shing and Henry White. With each one of them separately 
I went over the recommendation, and each one of those men 
said to me, ‘You tell that to the President.’ ”’ 

Of his presentation of the plan to President Wilson, the 
Ambassador writes: 

“I outlined my recommendation about Russia to him. 
He replied that sending American soldiers to Russia after the 
armistice was signed would be very unpopular in America. I 
ventured to differ with him. I expressed the opinion that 
many of the 2,000,000 soldiers he had in Europe were dis- 
appointed that the armistice was signed before they could 
engage in battle. I said: ‘You could get 50,000 volunteers 
out of the 2,000,000 American soldiers who would be glad to 
go to Russia to protect a representative of their government 
in that country.’ The President replied that he had men- 
tioned my recommendation to Lloyd-George and that Lloyd- 
George’s expression was, if he should order any British sol- 
diers to go to Russia, they would not only object but would 
refuse to go. The President furthermore stated that he had 
mentioned the same subject to Clemenceau, and he had met 
with the reply that if Clemenceau should order French troops 
to Russia they would mutiny. But the President said he 
would give further consideration to my recommendation. 
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“T also suggested that the proposed Prinkipo investiga- 
tion be transferred to Petrograd and that all professed Rus- 
sian governments be summoned there and that their state- 
ments be confined to replying to questions asked. President 
Wilson suggested permitting the Russians to settle their own 
differences, and when I told him that would entail great 
human slaughter, he replied that no one abhorred bloodshed 
more than he did, but if I was right he thought ‘it must 
needs come.’ ” 

“President Wilson,’’ the Ambassador continues, ‘‘may 
have been influenced by my emaciated condition and appar- 
ent weakness, or he may have thought the League of Nations 
would be formed and America would join the League and that 
would serve the same purpose. He soon started on the tour 
of the country, and if he had not broken down, I have always 
thought the result would have been different,—America 
would have joined the modified League and Russia would 
have been saved.” 

Time has not changed the Ambassador’s conviction that 
his plan to go back to Petrograd was entirely practicable and 
that the Russian problem might have been solved as he rec- 
ommended. 

“I think that if the recommendation had been carried 
out it would have saved Europe from Bolshevism which came 
near overturning the German government, and did succeed 
in deposing the Austrian and Hungarian government, men- 
aced France and threatened England and was the cause of 
unrest in America and throughout the world.” 

To the American representatives at the Peace Confer- 
ence, Secretary Lansing, General Bliss, Colonel House and 
Henry White, Ambassador Francis gave his formal opin- 
ion that ‘“‘no peace treaty would be effective with Russia 
left out.” 

“If a treaty is signed with Bolsheviks dominating Rus- 
sia, or disorder prevailing there, Germany will so utilize Rus- 
sia’s immeasureable resources and so organize Russia’s man 
power as to convert defeat into victory in ten years or shorter 
time. Furthermore, Bolshevism prevailing in Russia would 
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extend its baneful influence to other countries and become a 
more potential menace than it is now, not only to organized 
governments but to society itself. Bolshevik doctrines de- 
stroy family relations and if they predominate they will 
mean return to barbarism.” 

The “Conclusion” of Ambassador Francis’ timely book 
brings home to the American government and the American 
people the sense of a great obligation due to Russia: 

“Who will gainsay that Russia was and is the chief vic- 
tim of the World War? Belgium and France are recovering 
rapidly, as are the Balkan States; Germany and Austria were 
never laid waste by hostile army; nor was England. Turkey 
is no worse off than before the war; and all of the other bellig- 
erents were too far removed from the scene of battle to have 
suffered any devastation whatever, while Russia not only 
lost more of her sons in the war that did any other nation, 
notwithstanding she withdrew from the contest almost a year 
before it ended. But no progress has been made toward her 
recuperation. On the other hand, Russia was in the throes of 
civil war for two years after the armistice; her industries have 
been wrecked; her transportation lines are idle for want of 
motive power and equipment; her intelligentsia are in exile; 
her proud capital is deserted and infested with epidemics and 
racked by famine. And what is the cause? Bolshevism! 

“Russia deserves a better fate. Twice she saved the con- 
flict before America entered the war. Twice she defended 
our Government,—once when England was about to recog- 
nize the Southern Confederacy, and once when our country 
was in the panic of 1893, by tendering $300,000,000 in gold. 
True the offer was not accepted, but the good will was man- 
ifested; nor should we forget that Russia sold us Alaska for 
the paltry sum of $7,000,000.” 


PERSONALS. 


Hon. James Arbuckle, Sr.: Born in Scotland 
——; died at Los Angeles, California, June 1,1921. He came 
to the United States in 1859, locating first at New Orleans and 
then in St. Louis. During the Civil War he returned to the 
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South and in 1895 again came to St. Louis as manager of the 
Latin-American Club and Foreign Trade Association. In 
this capacity he became widely interested in trade relations 
between the United States and Latin-American countries. 
Later he was appointed royal vice-consul for Spain and _be- 
came editor of several Spanish-language trade journals. He 
was decorated in 1908 by the King of Spain for an essay de- 
livered at the International Historical Congress, and later 
knighted for his work in bringing about better trade rela- 
tions between the United States and Latin-American coun- 
tries. 

Hon. Charles F. Booher: Born at East Groveland, New 
York, January 31, 1848; died at Savannah, Missouri, January 
21, 1921. He studied law with a firm at Geneseo, New York, 
and in 1873 began the practice of law in Rochester, Missouri. 
In 1875 he was appointed prosecuting attorney of Andrew 
county, and later served two more terms in the same office. 
He served a few months in Congress in 1888, to fill out the un- 
expired term of Col. James N. Burnes. In 1906 he was elected 
to the Sixtieth Congress and at the time of his death was com- 
pleting his seventh consecutive term. 

Prof. Payne Augustine Boulton: Bornin Columbia, Mis- 
souri, August 18, 1864; died in Portland, Oregon, April 10, 
1921. He was educated at the University of Missouri and 
pursued graduate courses in Paris, France, and Florence and 
Rome, Italy. He taught in various colleges and universities 
in the United States during his lifetime. 

Gen. Harvey C. Clark: Born in Morgan county, Mis- 
souri, September 17, 1869; died at St. Louis April 11, 1921. 
General Clark entered the Missouri militia in 1888 as a pri- 
vate in Company B, at Butler, and passed through every 
grade to commanding officer. During the Spanish-American 
War he recruited and was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 6th Mis- 
souri Volunteers. At the close of the war he reorganized the 
Missouri State Guard, receiving the rank of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. During the Mexican border trouble he was designated 
by the War Department as commander of the Laredo, Texas, 
military district. During the World War he was ranking 
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militia officer with the depot brigade at Camp Doniphan, 
Oklahoma. In 1919-1920 he served as Adjutant-General of 
Missouri. In civil life General Clark was a lawyer and had 
for years been counsel for the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

John T. Doneghy: Brown at Danville, Kentucky, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1852; died at Macon, Missouri, April 8, 1921. He 
came to Missouri with his parents in 1855, locating at Inde- 
pendence. In 1874 he moved to LaPlata and in 1900 to 
Macon. He was prominent in the business circles of Macon 
county. Mr. Doneghy had been a member of the State His- 
torical Society for years. 

Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor: Born at St. Louis, February 17, 
1863; died at Webster Groves February 20, 1921. Mrs. Gay- 
nor made an intensive study of music early in life in St. Louis 
and Boston. For many years thereafter she taught music in 
schools and conservatories in Chicago, St. Joseph and St. 
Louis, at the same time working on musical compositions. It 
is for her composing that she is best known. A majority of 
these were songs adapted for use by children, lilts and lyrics 
and playtime verses. She also composed several operettas 
for children. 

Rev. David Hopkins: Born at Hampshire, England, 
June 15, 1830; died at Carthage, Missouri, January 12, 1921. 
He came with his parents to Osage county, Missouri, as a child, 
grew to manhood there and served as a captain in the Mis- 
souri Union forces during the Civil War. In 1870 he moved 
to a farm six miles northwest of Joplin and was for thirty 
years a leader in that community in political, industrial and 
religious activities. In 1874 he was elected a judge of the 
county court and in 1886 was elected to the Missouri General 
Assembly from the western district of Jasper county. 

Hon. E. B. Hull: Born in Pike County, Missouri, in 
1838; died at St. Louis, January 7, 1921. Before the Civil 
War he was quite an extensive farmer and landowner, but 
lost a considerable portion of his estate during the war. He 
served in the Confederate forces and rose to the rank of a 
commissioned officer. He represented Lincoln county in the 
State Legislative in 1877. 
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Rev. Edward W. Pfaffenberger: Born at Seymour, In- 
diana, September 11, 1855; died at Boonville, Missouri, March 
27, 1921. He was educated at the College of Berea, Ohio, 
and located in Missouri in 1875. He served various pastor- 
ates of the German Methodist Episcopal Church during the 
next fifteen years. In 1891 Rev. Pfaffenberger established 
the Western Christian Union at Boonville and was its editor 
and publisher until his death. 


Judge George D. Reynolds: Born at Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, December 16, 1841; died at St. Louis, Missouri, 
March 18, 1921. At the outbreak of the Civil War he entered 
the Union army and was advanced until he attained the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel. He came to St. Louis after the Civil 
War and in 1889 was appointed United States district attor- 
ney by President Harrison. He served in this capacity until 
1894. He then practiced law in St. Louis until 1908, when 
he was elected judge of the St. Louis Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. He was a graduate of the University of Illinois, with 
the degrees of A. B. and A. M. 

Hon. A. B. Row: Born in Holmes county, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 23, 1838; died at Gentry, Missouri, March 2, 1921. As 
a young man Mr. Row taught school in Gentry county. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he served as Captain in the State Militia. 
In 1870 he was elected clerk of the circuit court and served 
in this capacity for eight years. In 1882 he was elected tu 
the State Legislature from Gentry county. 


Hon. E. H. Stiles: Born at Granby, Connecticut, in 
1835; died at Pasadena, California, May 9, 1921. He came 
to Iowa in 1857 and began the practice of law. In that state 
he was a member of the state senate and later of the Supreme - 
Court of Iowa. In 1886 he moved to Kansas City, where he 
became associated in the practice of law with Thomas T. 
Crittenden and H. C. McDougal. In 1892 he was elected 
to fill a vacancy in the circuit court in Kansas City, resigning 
in November of the same year to accept an appointment as 
master in chancery of the Federal Court for the Kansas City 
district. He had lived in California for about twelve years. 
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HISTORICAL ARTICLES IN MISSOURI 
NEWSPAPERS 


OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1919. 


Andrew County. Savannah, Democrat 
Dec. 26. Sketch of the life of John Lewis Merritt, Confederate veteran. 


Atchison County. Rockport, Atchison County Journal 
Oct. 23. Memories of the past. First of a series of reminiscences by 

John D. Dopf, founder of the Atchison County Journal. Con- 
tinued in issue of October 30th. 

Sketch of the life of Wm. T. Buckham, former county official 
and pioneer citizen. 

Sketch of the life of Fredeiick Marlatt, Union veteran. See 
also Atchison County Mail for December 12th. 

Tarkio, Avalanche 

County tax list in early day. Items from the first tax list of 
Allen County (now Atchison County) of 1844. 


Audrain County. Mexico, Weekly Intelligencer 
Oct. 30. Sketch of the life of E. R. Myers, former editor of the Intelli- 
gencer. 





, Weekly Ledger 
Oct. 2. Early school days; Recollections of early days in Mexico, by 


W. H. Garrett. 
Nov. 6. Sketch of the life of Dr. W. W. Macfarlane, Confederate vet- 
eran. 


Barton County. Lamar, Republican-Sentinel 
Dec. 18. Sketch of the life of Frederick L. Boss, Union veteran. 


Liberal, News 
Oct. 3. Reminiscenses of Mrs. Jennie Giver Cartmel. Continued in 
issues of October 10th, 24th, 3lst and November 7th. 


Boone County. Columbia, Evening Missourian 

Oct. 15. Answered the call in 1893. Statistics concerning amount bid 
for the location of the State University. Reprinted in the 
Columbia Herald-Staiesman October 16th. 

Oct. 10. Old-time toll gate. Sketch of Ashland gravel road. 

Nov. 11. These old stills once made brandies. Some facts about Boone 
County distilleries. Reprinted in Columbia Herald-States- 
man November 10th. 

Nov. 18. University of Missouri held chapel and made wine then. Rem- 
iniscenses of University in 1868-69, by Dr. Woodson Moss. 

Dec. . Old Missouri University president writes book at 95. Notes 
concerning life of Dr. 8. 8. Laws. 

Dec. . M. U. journal of 48 years ago is found. Review of volume 1, 
number 1, of the University Missourian for June 1871. 

Columbia's last big bear hunt in 1866. Reprinted in Colum- 
bia Herald-Statesman for December 11th. 

One date in six weeks was limit then. Reminiscenses of 
Christian College in 1879, by Mrs. Sallie C. Robinson. 
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Buchanan County. St. Joseph, Observer 

Oct. 4. When ‘‘Honey War’’ raged in Marion (county). Story of a 
bloodless war of 1839. 

Oct. 11. A native Missourian. Short sketch of Rear Admiral Coontz. 

Nov. 1. Colonel Guenman well remembered it. Story ofa train rob- 
bery at Glendale by James Boys in 1879. . Reprinted from 
Kansas City Times. 

Nov. 8. The famous battle of Franklin, Tennessee. Part Cochrell and 
his men played in Civil War battle. Reprinted from Lex- 
ington News. 

Dec. . Back in '57. Unique letter which a Callaway County post- 
master sent to President Buchanan. Reprinted from Hop- 
kins Journal. 

A pioneer of Holt County. Sketch of John Troxel Rhoades of 
Fortescue, with considerable description of pioneer life. Re- 
printed from Oregon, Holt County Sentinel. 

It was a slaughter of the leaders. Facts concerning famous 
Civil War battle at Franklin, Tennessee. 


Caldwell County. Hamilton, Advocate-Hamilionian 
Oct. 23. The change wrought in 56 years. Some pictures of Kingston 
neighborhood in 1863, by W. A. Hill. 


Callaway County. Fulton, Gazette 
Oct. 23. An early-day description. Description of Callaway County 
taken from Wetmore’s Gazetter of the State of Missouri, 

published in 1837. 





, Missouri Telegraph 

Dec. 11. Writes book though sight is impaired. Some notes concerning 
Dr. 8. 8. Laws and his new book, The At-onement of Chris- 
tianity. 


Cape Girardeau County. Jackson, Missouri Cash-Book 
Oct. 2. Old Bethel Reports. Continued in issues of October 30th and 
November 13th. 
Nov. 13. Sketch of the life of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Knox, pioneers, on 
their 60th wedding anniversary. 


Cass County. Pleasant Hill, Times 
Oct. 3. More Cass County history. History of circumstances leading 
to the changing of name of Van Buren County to Cass 
County. Reprinted from Kansas City Star. 


Chariton County. Salisbury, Press-Spectaior 
Oct. 3. Centralia massacre was 55 years ago. An account by an eye- 
witness. Reprinted from Kansas City Star. 
Nov. 21. Miami and the buried treasure. A story of pioneer Missouri. 
Reprinted from Kansas City Siar. 
Dec. 19. Sketch of the life of George T. Johnson, former county official. 


Clark County. Kahoka, Gazetie-Herald 
Oct. 38. Chapters of Clark County history. Random accounts of early 
days in Clark County, by Jasper Blines. Continued in pre- 
ceding and succeeding issues. 
Nov. 28. McCoy writes of early doctors. Sketches of Doctors Chapman 
and Briggs, pioneer physicians of Clark County. Others 
mentioned in issues of December 5th, 12th and 19th. 














Clay County. 
Oct. 3. 
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Liberty, Advance 
Sketch of the life of W. E. Fowler, former county official and 
pioneer citizen. 





Z 
b- Nov. 7. 
m 


id Cole County. 
x- Oct. 3. 


>- Cooper County. 


Oct. 17. 
Oct. 3. 


Dec. 25. 


Daviess County. 


, Tribune 
River days recalled. Some historical notes on Missouri River 
navigation. Reprinted from Kansas City Post. 


Jefferson City, Cole County Weekly Rustler. 
Sketch of the life of Judge Henry W. Bond, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri. 


Boonville, Weekly Advertiser 
65 years ago. Some business and financial statistics of 1854. 


Bunceton, Weekly Eagle. 
Sketch of the life of T. A. Harris, former county official. 


Gallatin, Democrat. 
Sketch of the life of Wesley L. Robertson, editor of the Dem- 
ocrat. 








Oct. 23. 


y Dent County. 
, Oct. 30. 


Dunklin County. 


Dec. 12. 


Greene County. 


Dec. 1. 


, North Missourian. ; 
Sketch of the life of Wm. C. Gillihan, Union veteran and for- 
mer county official. 


Salem, Post 
Sketch of the life of Rev. E. H. Foster, member of Missouri 
General Assembly. 


Kennett, Dunklin County News. 


Sketch of the life of H. A. Gardner, pioneer. 


Springfield, Leader 
Bill Carlisle case recalls old robbery on Frisco. 
exploits of Jim Cummings in the ‘80's. 


Account of 





Holt County. 
Oct. 31. 





Nov. 27. 


Howard County. 
Some ancient history. 


, Republican 


50 years of successful merchandising celebrated by greater 


Hess Company. With incidental description of business 
world in early Springfield. 


Mound City, News-Jeffersonian 
Sketch of the life of John Troxel Rhoades, pioneer and Union 


veteran. 


Fayette, Advertiser 
Random clippings from old newspaper. 


Howell County. West Plains, Howell County Gazette 


Oct. 2. 


Sketch of the life of Norris B. Wilkinson, Spanish-American 


War veteran. 





Oct. 30. 


Iron County. 
Oct. 9. 





, Journal 
The Type of the Times, West Plains’ first paper. A review of 
the issue of Gctober 2, 1869. 


Ironton, Iron County Register 
First settlement in Ozarks. Account of settlement in 1814. 


Reprinted from West Plains, Howell County Gazette. 
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Jackson County. Independence, Jackson Examiner 


Sold goods 50 years. C. 8. McMillen tells of merchandising 
in Jackson County in days gone by. 


Kansas City, Post 

Thrilling experience of Hugh Glass in frontier days. 

Sketch of the life of Arthur W. Brewster, former State senator. 

Missouri River days recalled. Early steamboat navigation on 
Missouri River, as recailed by Capt. James Kennedy, pio- 
neer river navigator. 

Case in Macon Court recalls co-operative colony at Old Bethel. 
Account of Shelby County experiment in 1840-45. 

Passing of old 1808 brings out flood of reminiscences. Stories 
of early days of St. Louis Republic. 





Nov. 21. 
Oct. 5. 
Oct. 6. 
Nov. 2. 
Nov. 9 
Dec. 7 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 5 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 12 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 17. 
Nov. 30. 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 25 
Dec. 30 
Oct. 18 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 2 


Jasper County. 
Oct. 2. 


, Star 

Pioneer days real sport. Reminiscences of Joseph Ward of 
Macon County. Reprinted from St. Louis Republic. 

A Missouri town that abounds in weird mysteries. A sketch 
of St. Aubert. 

Old Turner Hall to go. Some facts about old ‘‘convention 
hall. 

A Missourian heads Uncle Sam's navy. Short sketch of Rear 
Admiral R. E. Coontz. 

Conquest of Big Muddy 100 years ago. Account of the voyage 
of the Independence and the Western Engineer up the Mis- 
souri River in 1819. 

Miami and the buried treasure. Story of buried treasure in 
Saline County as handed down from early days of 19th cen- 
tury. 

New York City meets the ethereal Patience Worth. Sketch 
of Mrs. John Curran and her ouiha board writings. 

Fame and fortune fighting fire. An account of George C. 
Hale and his famous fire fighters. 

The thrifty pioneers of the west bottom. A picture of life in 
Kansas City’s west bottom forty years ago, by Rev. Father 
Wm. J. Dalton. 

A bank after 86 years. Sketch of Springhill, Livingston 
County. 

Missouri's oldest newspaper started out in a log cabin. Sketch 
of Paris Mercury. 





—, Times 

Was hangout of notables. Sketch of historic saloon of Kansas 
City. 

Sketch of John N. Taylor, pioneer merchant of Kansas City. 

Stories of John Taylor, with description of Kansas City’s busi- 
ness district 40 years ago. 


Carthage, Press. 
An interesting document. Some facts concerning original pat- 
ent to part of site of Carthage. 








, Jasper County Democrat 
Sketch of the life of Ferdinand Ozment, Confederate veteran. 
See also Carthage Press for November 13th. 
Sketch of the life of David Miller, Union veteran. 
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——————-_ Joplin, News-Herald 
ng Oct. 19. Carl Junction is old in years, young in spirit. A few historical 
notes concerning that town. 


Knox County. Edina, Sentinel 
Oct. 30. Sketch of the life of A. W. Lewis, Confederate veteran. 


Lafayette County. Lexington, News 
Nov. 6. Industria] and historical edition. Contains: 
First marriage license in Lafayette County; 
First school in Lafayette County: 
Soldiers of 1812; 
First courthouse; 
Under the hill, a description of Lexington in river days; 
Sketch of Gilead Rupe, first white settler in county; 
Historical sketch of Central College for Women, Confederate 
home, Masonic College; 
Battle of Lexington; 
h Sketch of Stephen G. Wentworth, founder of Wentworth 
Military Academy; 
Historical sketches of various pioneer citizens, churches and 
business institutions. ; 
Dec. 4. On the old Santa Fe trail. An interesting incident of 1832. 





——————_ Odessa, Democrat 
4 Nov. 28. To Oregon in an ox wagon. Some notes on a trip from Mis- 
‘ souri to Oregon made by Mrs. Lottie Walker in 1853. 


L Lawrence County. Aurora, Advertiser 
Nov. 6. About Aurora's past. A review of the first issue of the Aurora 
Times, July 14, 1886. 
Dec. 18. In the old wild west. Items from the diary of William Hea- 
gerty in 1863. 


Lewis County. LaGrange, Indicator 
Oct. 30. Sketch of the life of Thomas Pryce, Union veteran and former 
county official. 
Dec. 4. 30 years ago in Lagrange. Review of Lewis County Herald for 
February 6, 1890. 


Lincoln County. Elsberry, Democrat 
Oct. 3. County's history recalled. Pioneer days of Lincoln and Pike 
counties. Reprinted from St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Oct. 10. Clark tells of his first race. Champ Clark reviews election 
contest between himself and Col. ** Dick’’ Norton in 1892. 


Mercer County. Princeton, Telegraph 4 
Dec. 17. Sketch of the life of James T. Alley, former county official. 





Miller County. Eldon, Advertiser 
Dec. 11. Early happenings in Miller County. An incident of the Civil 
War in Miller County. Reprinted in the Iberia Sentinel for 

December 19th. 


Moniteau County. Tipton, Times 
Dec. 19. Sketch of the life of G. W. McPherson, Union veteran. 


Monroe County. Monroe City, Semi- Weekly News 
Oct. 7. Sketch of the life of John M. Ryan, Confederate veteran. 
Sketch of the life of Madison Payne, Confederate veteran. 
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Paris, Mercury 


Stories of old Paris—The Old Bugler. 





Oct. 24, 


Montgomery County. 


Dec. 5. 


Osage County. 


Dec. 11. 


Dec. 18. 


Pike County. 
Oct. 2. 


Oct. 9. 
Oct. 30. 


Nov. 6. 


Dec. 11. 


Randolph County. 


Oct. 2. 


Ray County. 
Oct. 2. 


St. Charles County. 


Oct. 1. 


Dec. 10. 


St. Louis County. 


Nov. 14. 


. Monroe County Appeal 
Monroe County soldiers. Service record of all Monroe County 
men who served in European war. 


Montgomery City, Montgomery Standard 
A glimpse of the real Daniel Boone. Reprinted from St. Louis 
Republic. 


Linn, Osage County Republican 
Bonnots Miil. History of Osage County town. 
from Official Directory of Osage County. 
Westphalia; history of. Reprinted from Osage County Busi- 
ness and Industrial Directory. 


Reprinted 


Bowling Green, Times 

History column. A sermon taken from St. Louis Republic of 
October 4, 1809. 

How Missourians came to be called pukes. 

A bioody Civil War day. Recollections of the Centralia mas- 
sacre of September 27, 1864. Reprinted from the Kansas 
City Star. 

Daniel Boone; why he left Kentucky and came to Missouri. 
Continued in issue of November 13th under heading, ‘‘ The 
Trail Breakers."’ 

Two revivals in Bowling Green (1869-1919). 


Moberly, Weekly Monitor 
Anniversary of birth of Moberly. 
in 1866. 


Incident of first sale of lots 


Richmond, Missourian 
Sketch of the life of Wm. E. Fowler, pioneer and former county 
official of Clay County. 


St. Charles, Cosmos-Monitor 
Masonic lodge 100 years old. Short historical sketch of Ma- 
sonic lodge in St. Charles. 
Oldest paper passes away. 
Republic. 
Carondelet, News 
Golden jubilee celebration of Evangelical Church. 
history of the Carondelet denomination. 
Comment and chroniclings of the Carondelet of years ago. 
Random notes on Carondelet’s early history. See succeed- * 
ing issues. 


Some historical notes on St. Louis 


A short 


St. Leuis City. Globe-Democrat 
3. 


Oct. 
Oct. 19. 
Dec. 4. 





Sketch of the life of Rev. J. W. Lee, prominent Methodist min- 
ister. 

Sketch of the life of Frederick N. Judson, noted lawyer. 
also Post-Dispatch for October 18th. 

Newspaper 111 years old ends its existence. Historical notes 
on St. Louis Republic. Also a historical sketch by Walter B 
Stevens, written in 1908. See also Star and Post-Dispatch 
for December 4th. 

Sketch of the life of Emil Boehl, noted photographer. 


See 
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— Post-Dispatch 

Nov. 14. Sketch of the life of Everett W. Pattison, prominent St. Louis 
attorney. 

Nov. 30. Church 50 years old. Some historical notes concerning St. 
James Evangelical Church. 

Dec. 7. Stories of the Republic and its achievements in the ‘‘Good old 
days."’ 

Dec. 14. St. Louisan’s invention which measures the millionth part of an 
inch. Major W. E. Hoke. 

Dec. 18. Miss Fannie Hurst tells stories at luncheon. Side lights on 
famous writer. 

Dec. 21. Preserving for posterity Missouri's 200 battle flags carried in 
the Civil War. Short sketch of flags to be permanently dis- 
played at Jefferson City. 


——————_ Republic 


Oct. 26. Centennial celebration of Christ Church Cathedtal. With 
short history of church. See also Globe-Democrat for Octo- 
ber 26th. 

Dramatic reminiscences of early days of St. Louis bench and 
bar, by Hon. Shepard Barclay. 

Oct. 27. Sketch of the life of John M. Sheppard, Confederate veteran. 


— Star 

Dec. 2. Sketch of J. W. Alexander of Gallatin, Missouri, newly ap- 
pointed Secretary of Commerce. 

Dec. 3. Reported that Globe-Democrat may buy Republic. With short 

historical sketch of Republic. 





Saline County. Marshall, Democrai-News 
Nov. 27. A war day at Miami, by W. H. Sidenstricker. Incident of 
Civil War. 


Siater, Rustler 
Dec. 5. Oldest paper in west ends its existence. Historical notes on 
St. Louis Republic. 


Scotland County. Memphis, Reveille 
Oct. 2. Interesting incident in Scotland County's pioneer days of 1855. 
A strange death and a coroner's court held in July, 1855. 


Scott County. Sikeston, Standard 
Dec. 9. The haunted house of Cape Girardeau. A Civil War tradi- 
tion. 
Dec. 12. A glimpse of the real Daniel Boone. 


Shelby County. Shelbina, Democrat 
Nov. 2. Reminiscences of General Crowder. A few facts regarding his 
early life in Missouri. 


Wayne County. Piedmont, Banner 
Dec. 11. 75 years ago settler tells of early school (in Wayne County). 


Worth County. Grant City, Worth County Tribune 
Dec. 10.. Sketch of the life of James P. Asher, pioneer. 
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